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THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW. 


Vox. IX, No. 5. 


DECEMBER, 1907. 


THE REAL ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE, OR 
WHY DEAF CHILDREN IN AMERICA NEED 
NO LONGER BE DUMB. 


By Frep De LAND. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


SARAH FULLER AND HELEN KELLER. 


While Mrs. Mary Swift Lamson, a special teacher of Laura 
Bridgman (and who, by the way, had introduced Miss Rogers to 
Mrs. James Cushing in 1864, and to Mr. Hubbard in 1865), was 
abroad in the summer of 1889, Miss Rogers, through a letter of 
Mr. Lars Havstad of Christiania, learned of a blind deaf-mute, in 
Norway, Ragnhild Kaata, who was being taught to speak. This 
seemed so wonderful that Miss Rogers wrote Mrs. Lamson ask- 
ing if she could not see Mr. Havstad when in Christiania and 
learn more of this case. This was done and Mr. Havstad ar- 
ranged a meeting between Mrs. Lamson, the child, and her in- 
structor, Mr. Elias H. Hofgaard. Here Mrs. Lamson learned 
how ungovernable and miserable the child had been until at six- 
teen years of age she was admitted to the institution for the deaf 
at Hamar, in January, 1888, and how Mr. Hofgaard, finally win- 
ning her confidence, had taught her to write, speak, and read by 
touch from the lips in the eighteen months prior to Mrs. Lam- 
son’s visit. 

Mrs. Lamson was so impressed by this interview that short- 
ly after her return to Boston, in 1890, she called on Miss Sullivan 
and her pupil, Helen Keller, and related the story of the Norwe- 
gian girl to Helen and the earnestness with which she was striving 
to improve her conversational powers. In “The Story of My 
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Life,” Helen has written: “Mrs. Lamson had scarcely finished 
telling me about this girl’s success before I was on fire with eager- 
ness. I resolved that I, too, would learn to speak. I would not 
rest satisfied until my teacher took me, for advice and assistance, 
to Miss Sarah Fuller, principal of the Horace Mann School. This 
lovely, sweet-natured lady offered to teach me herself, and we 
began the twenty-sixth of March, 1890. 

“Miss Fuller’s method was this: she passed my hand lightly 
over her face, and let me feel the position of her tongue and lips 
when she made a sound. I was eager to imitate every motion and 
in an hour had learned six elements of speech: M, P, A, S, T, I. 
Miss Fuller gave me eleven lessons in all. I shall never forget 
the surprise and delight I felt when I uttered my first connected 
sentence, ‘It is warm.’ True, they were broken and stammering 
syllables; but they were human speech. My soul, conscious of 
new strength, came out of bondage, and was reaching through 
those broken symbols of speech to all knowledge and all faith. 

But it must not besupposed that I could really talk in this 
short time. I had learned only the elements of speech. Miss 
Fuller and Miss Sullivan could understand me, but most people 
would not have understood one word in a hundred. Nor is it 
true that, after I had learned these elements, I did the rest of the 
work myself. But for Miss Sullivan’s genius, untiring persever- 
ance and devotion, I could not have progressed as far as I have 
toward natural speech....” 

At the World’s Congress of Instructors of the Deaf (1893), 
Dr. Richard Elliott, head-master of the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, Margate, England, in holding that signs have no 
place in the educational instruction of deaf children, said: “May I 
not quote the case of Miss Helen Keller as an instance of what 
concentrated attention to and actual use of ‘language,’ with all its 
boundless capabilities, can do, when wisely and exclusively used? 
And further, may I not with good reason infer that, if it had been 
the unfortunate lot of that young lady to fall into the hands, for 
education, of an ardent advocate of the ‘sign-language,’ her mar- 
vellous progress, which is the wonder of the age, would not have 
existed; and, in place of it, we should have had another instance 
of the use of the ‘language of signs’ and another case of the glim- 
mering of knowledge and intelligence they are capable alone of 
giving.” 
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In 1894, Miss Sullivan, in explaining the progress Helen 
had made to the delegates to the Chautauqua meeting of the 
American Association, said: 

“Language grows out of life, out of its needs and experi- 
ences, and its joys and sorrows and its dreams and realities. At 
first my little pupil’s mind was all but vacant. Up to the time 
when I began to teach her, she had no means of registering on 
its blank pages her childish impressions and observations. She 
had been living in a world she could not realize. Language and 
knowledge are like Siamese twins,—they are indissolubly connec- 
ted; they are interdependent. Good work in language presup- 
poses and necessitates a real knowledge of things. As soon as my 
little pupil grasped the idea that everything had a name, and that 
by means of the manual alphabet these names could be transmit- 
ted from one to another, I proceeded to awaken her further inter- 
est in the objects whose names she learned to spell with such evid- 
ent joy. J never taught language for the PURPOSE of teaching 
it: but invariably used language as a medium for the communica- 
tion of thought; thus the learning of language was coincident with 
the acquisition of knowledge. In order to use language intelli- 
gently, one must have something to talk about, and having some- 
thing to talk about is the result of general culture; no amount of 
language-training will enable our little children to use language 
with ease and fluency unless they have something clearly in their 
minds which they wish to communicate, or unless we succeed in 
awakening in them a desire to know what is in the minds of 
others. From the very first, Helen was eager and enthusiastic in 
the pursuit of knowledge. In the little story of her life she says: 
‘I was never still during the first glad days of my freedom. I was 
continually spelling and acting out words as I spelled them. I 
would run, skip, jump, and swing, no matter where I happened to 
be. Everything I touched seemed to quiver with life. It was be- 
cause I saw everything with the new, strange, beautiful sight 
which had been given me.’ 

“She had one advantage over ordinary children, nothing from 
without distracted her attention; so that each new thought made 
upon her mind a distinct impression, which was rarely forgotten. 
At first I did not attempt to confine my pupil to any systematic 
course of study. I felt that she would accomplish more if allowed 
to follow her own natural impulses. I always tried to find out 
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what interested her most, and made that the starting-point for 
the new lesson, whether it had any bearing on the lesson I had 
planned to teach or not, and her eager inquiries often led us far 
away from the subject with which we began. During the first 
two years of her intellectual life I required Helen to write very 
little. In order to write with profit to himself a child must have 
something to write about, and having something to write about, 
necessitates some mental preparation. The memory must be 
stored with ideas, and the mind must be enriched with knowledge 
before writing becomes a natural and pleasurable effort. Too 
often, I think, children are required to write before they have 
anything to say. Teach them to think and read and talk without 
self-repression, and they will write without self-consciousness.” 

At the request of the superintendent of public schools, Miss 
Fuller prepared a statement of the instruction she had given to 
Helen Keller, which reads, in part, as follows: 

“The first intimation to me of Helen Keller’s desire to speak 
was on the 26th of March, 1890, when her teacher, Miss Sullivan, 
called upon me with her and asked me to help her to teach Helen 
to speak; for, said she, ‘Helen has spelled upon her fingers< 1 
must speak.’ She was then within three months of being ten 
years old. Some two years before, accompanied by her mother, 
Mr. Anagnos and Miss Sullivan, she had visited the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf, when her ready use of English, and 
her interest in the children, had suggested to me that she could 
be taught to speak. But it was not then thought wise to allow her 
to use her vocal organs. Now, however, that the attempt was to 
be made, I gladly undertook the work. I began by familiarizing 
her with the position and condition of the various mouth parts, 
and with the trachea. This I did by passing her hand lightly 
over the lower part of my face and by putting her fingers into 
my mouth. I then placed my tongue in the position for the sound 
of i in it, and let her find the point, as it lay perfectly still and soft 
in the bed of the jaw, just behind the lower front teeth, and dis- 
cover that the teeth were slightly parted. After she had done 
this I placed one of her forefingers upon my teeth and the other 
upon my throat, or trachea, at the lowest point where it may be 
felt, and repeated the soundi several times. During this time, 
Helen, standing in front of me in the attitude of one listening 
intently, gave the closest attention to every detail; and when 1 
ceased making the sound her fingers flew to her own mouth and 
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throat and after arranging her tongue and teeth she uttered the 
sound i so nearly like that I had made, it seemed like an echo of 
it. When told she had given the sound correctly she repeated it 
again and again. I next showed her, by means of her sensitive 
fingers, the depression through the centre of the tongue when in 
position for the sound of 4, and the opening between the teeth 
during the utterance of that sound. Again she waited with her 
fingers upon my teeth and throat until I sounded a several times, 
and then she gave the vowel fairly well. A little practice enabled 
her to give it perfectly. We then repeated the sound of i and 
contrasted it with 4. Having these two differing positions well 
fixed in her mind I illustrated the position of the tongue and lips 
while sounding the vowel 6. She experimented with her own 
mouth, and soon produced a clear, well-defined 6. After acquir- 
ing this she began to ask what the sounds represented, and if 
they were words. I then told her that i is one of the sounds of 
the letter i, that a is one of the sounds of the letter a, and that 
some letters have many different sounds, but that it would not be 
difficult for her to think of these sounds after she had learned to 
speak words. I next took the position for 4, Helen following as 
before with her fingers, and, while sounding the vowel, slowly 
closed my lips, producing the word arm. Without hesitation she 
arranged her tongue, repeated the sound, and was delighted to 
know that she had pronounced a word. Her teacher suggested 
to her that she should let me hear her say the words mamma and 
papa, which she had tried to speak before coming to me. She 
quickly and forcibly said, ‘mum mum’ and ‘pup pup’! I com- 
mended her efforts, and said that it would be better to speak very 
softly, and to sound one part of the word longer than she did the 
other. I then illustrated what I wanted her to understand by 
pronouncing the word mamma very delicately, and at the same 
time drawing my finger along the back of her hand to show the 
relative length of the two syllables. After a few repetitions the 
words mamma and papa came with almost musical sweetness 
from her lips. 

“This was her first lesson. She had but ten lessons in all, al- 
though she was with me at other times talking freely, but not 
under instruction. The plan was to develop, at each lesson, new 
elements, review those previously learned, listen to all of the 
combinations she could make with the consonants as initial and 
final elements, and construct sentences with the words resulting 
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from the combinations. In the intervals between the lessons she 
practised these with Miss Sullivan. She was an ideal pupil, for 
she followed every direction with the utmost care, and seemed 
never to forget anything told her. On the day she had her 
seventh lesson (April 19th) she and Miss Sullivan were invited 
with me to lunch at the house of a friend. While on the way 
there Miss Sullivan remarked that she wished Helen would use 
the sentences she had learned, and added that she seemed unwill- 
ing to do so. It at once occurred to me that the cause of her 
reluctance was her conscientious care to pronounce every word 
perfectly; and so, in the moments I had with her during the visit, 
I encouraged her to talk freely with me while I refrained from 
making corrections. This had the desired effect. In going 
about the house of our friend she asked a great many questions, 
using speech constantly. In the presence of all she told of her 
studies, her home, and her family. She also told of a visit to Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes a short time before when she ‘talked’ to 
him. Noticing her words as she spoke, there were but four 
which I did not readily understand. These I asked her to spell 
on her fingers. Her enjoyment of this, her first experience in 
the real use of speech, was touchingly expressed in her remark 
to Miss Sullivan on her way home, ‘I am not dumb now.’ Ina 
conversation, some two weeks later, with Dr. Bell, Miss Sullivan, 
and myself, a still greater freedom in the use of speech was no- 
ticeable. Miss Sullivan fully appreciated the victory gained; for 
she wrote to Mr. Anagnos, two months after Helen had taken 
her first lesson, “Think of it! Helen achieved in less than two 
months what it takes the pupils of schools for the deaf several 
years to accomplish, and then they do not speak as plainly as 
she does.’” 

Six years after Helen Keller received the first lessons from 
Miss Fuller, she delivered a brief address at the summer meeting 
of the American Association, at Mt. Airy, saying, in part, “If you 
knew all the joy I feel in being able to speak to you today, I 
think you would have some idea of the value of speech to the deaf, 
and you would understand why I want every little deaf child in all 
this great world to have an opportunity to learn to speak. I know 
that much has been said and written on this subject, and that 
there is a wide difference of opinion among teachers of the deaf in 
regard to oral instruction. It seems very strange to me that there 
should be this difference of opinion; I cannot understand how 
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any one interested in our education can fail to appreciate the 
satisfaction we feel in being able to express our thoughts in liv- 
ing words. Why, I use speech constantly, and I cannot begin to 
tell you how much pleasure it gives me to do so.... It brings 
me into closer and tenderer relationship with those I love, and 
makes it possible for me to enjoy the sweet companionship of a 
great many persons from whom I should be entirely cut off if 1 
could not talk... .” 

In the Ladies’ Home Journal, for November, 1903, Helen Kel- 
ler explained some of the things she would like to do after grad- 
uating at Radcliffe. Among other most interesting statements, 
she wrote: “I have discovered that the material with which we 
work is everywhere and in abundance. I have felt the joy of the 
strong man who grasps the reins in his hands and drives the 
forces that would master him. Our worst foes are not bellig- 
erent circumstances, but wavering spirits .... the occupations I 
can engage in are few, but into each one I can throw my whole 
strength.... I am very much interested in work that women 
may do in the world.... I think the degree of a nation’s civiliz- 
ation may be measured by the degree of enlightenment of its wo- 
men.... Above all must I interest myself in the affairs which 
concern the deaf and blind.... I often think I shall live in the 
country and take into my home a deaf child and teach him as Miss 
Sullivan has taught me. For years I have observed the details of 
her method and her example in word and deed has inspired me so 
that I feel that I could impart to a child afflicted like myself the 
power to see with the soul and understand with the heart. All his 
needs and difficulties would be intelligible to me since I know 
the darkness he sees and the stillness he hears. The road he 
must travel I have traveled; I know where the rough places are 
and how to help him over them. This would be the directest 
and most joyous way of doing for another what has been done 
for me.... No work, however, can mean so much to me as what 
I can do for the deaf and the blind.” 

On Helen Keller Day at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
October 18, 1904, Miss Keller said, among other good things: 
“Many have been invited here because of learning, skill, or 
achievement; for their contributions to the beauty and art of the 
world. I am here, not for what I have done, but for what has 
been done for me—to raise me to the level of those that see and 
hear. I testify to what the good and grand have done for de- 
privation and infirmity. My evidence is of able men and women 
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who have done what they could to unstop ears, open eyes, give 
speech to the lips of the dumb and light to darkened minds. I 
enter with you into the community of living speech, and for the 
joy of speech I express my heartfelt gratitude.... God bless 
the nations that provide an education for all.” 

In “The Story of My Life,” Helen Keller wrote: “When I 
was about six years old, my father heard of an eminent oculist in 
Baltimore, who had been successful in many cases that had 
seemed hopeless. My parents at once determined to take me to 
Baltimore to see if anything could be done for my eyes... When 
we arrived at Baltimore, Dr. Chisholm received us kindly; but he 
could do nothing. He said, however, that I could be educated, 
and advised my father to consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, of 
Washington, who would be able to give him information about 
schools and teachers of deaf and blind children. Acting on the 
doctor’s advice, we went immediately to Washington to see Dr. 
Bell, my father with a sad heart and many misgivings, I wholly 
unconscious of his anguish, finding pleasure in the excitement of 
moving from place to place. Child as I was, I at once felt the 
tenderness and sympathy which endeared Dr. Bell to so many 
hearts, as his wonderful achievements enlist their admiration. He 
held me on his knee while I examined his watch, and he made it 
strike for me. He understood my signs, and I knew it and loved 
him at once. But I did not dream that that interview would be 
the door through which I should pass from darkness into light, 
from isolation to friendship, companionship, knowledge, love.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL’s VISIBLE SPEECH. 


A factor that materially contributed to the success of the oral 
movement in America, and one that proved especially serviceable 
in paving the way for the immediate introduction, under favorable 
circumstances, of the teaching of articulation in sign institutions, 
and in gradually softening, if not in entirely dissipating, the antag- 
onistic attitudes assumed by some of the teachers of signs and 
gestures in the older institutions, was the system of Visible Speech 
invented by Prof. Alexander Melville Bell. Visible Speech dealt 
with articulation pure and simple; it was not necessarily associated 
with lip-reading any more than it was with gestures and signs; nor 
would it take any part in the conflict between advocates of articula- 
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tion on the one hand, and teachers of signs and manual alphabets on 
the other. It was a simple, yet a scientific method, the comprehen- 
sion of which aided in giving articulation to deaf-mutes. Thus it 
was welcomed when, in those pioneer days, oral teaching was scoffed 
at by those who believed in and endeavored to teach a language of 
signs which they claimed was “so natural that it becomes a part of 
the deaf, as much as speech is of the hearing, and may completely 
answer for every use of speech,” a language which, when properly 
delineated, would, it was claimed, reveal “the inmost workings of 
the soul,” while the ‘‘various thoughts and feelings, with their fainter 
and stronger shades of distinctive character (would) beam out 
through the eye, countenance, attitude, movement, and gesture.” 

Professor Bell’s system of Visible Speech is a plastic yet com- 
prehensive key to the correct pronunciation of English, or any other 
language, its applicability in linguistic studies being acknowledged 
through its use in educational institutions in many countries. More- 
over, it affords a method of preserving a standard of pronunciation 
in all languages, for, guided by these symbols, sounds may be cor- 
rectly uttered though the person giving them may never have heard 
the sound or known of such a sound. The forms of the symbols 
have direct reference to the particular vocal organs to be used and 
the definite position which the organs of speech must assume in the 
production of a given sound. Thus, once the simple basic principles 
are understood, it only becomes necessary to place the vocal organs 
in certain positions, and emit breath or voice to produce certain 
definite and intelligible sounds. There are only ten characters, and 
when combined, just as we combine certain of the twenty-six letters 
of the alphabet to form words, these symbolical representations of 
the elements of sound read: “Put your tongue in this position,” or 
“put your lips this way,” or “expel your breath in this manner,” and 
such a sound will be the result. In the letters of other alphabets the 
little curves and straight lines composing the characters have no 
significance ; but in Professor Bell’s system each line and each curve 
pictorially represent the adjustment of the definite vocal organ to be 
used in the reproduction of a given sound. Thus the positions neces- 
sary for the vocal organs to assume in reproducing any sound which 
the human voice can articulate, can be represented by the symbolical 
abbreviations of visible speech, just as chemists represent the ele- 
ments and their chemical combinations by the use of symbols accept- 
able the world over. In other words, the characters recall, not ideas, 
but positions of the vocal organ; they lead to correct articulation, 
which then leads to ideas and the expression of ideas. 
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| In other words, the characters recall, not ideas, but positions of 
: the vocal organs; they lead to correct articulation, which then leads 
to ideas and the expression of ideas. In the words of a prominent 
teacher: “What is wanted in the case of deaf-mutes is something 
: to start their vocal machinery and guide its action. That is pre- 
cisely what Mr. Bell’s symbols do. Just as the blind by the palpable 
alphabet take in printed languages, so the deaf by Visible Speech 
take in the oral languages. There is a difference in mode, none in 
principle. In each case a sense possessed takes the place of a sense 
not possessed.” 

Professor Alexander Melville Bell was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, on March 1, 1819, and died in Washington, D. C., on 
August 7, 1905. Although eighty-six years of age, he remained 
hale and hearty almost to the end. For nearly seventy years he was 
in the harness, vet remained an acknowledged authority on correct 
pronunciation, on the teaching of articulation to the deaf, and on all 
matters appertaining to elocution. Students in many universities, in- 
cluding Edinburgh, Oxford, Johns Hopkins, and Columbia, have en- 
joyed his lectures, while twenty-six of his text-books and charts are 
in daily use in many schools. His system of Visible Speech is the 
standard with many teachers of the deaf, and in many foreign schools 


| for the hearing, is being “applied in Japanese institutions to the 
teaching of all foreign languages,’ and is used by missionaries in 
China. 


The evolution of his system of Visible Speech began in 1842, 
when he announced the formulation of a new theory of articulation 
and vocal expression, based on the position the respective vocal 
organs assume during speech. During the next seven years he im- 
proved and developed this theory into practicable form. Then, after 
many and varied experiments in the formation of the elementary 
sounds by the vocal organs, in 1849, he published it under the title 
of “A New Elucidation of the Principles of Speech and Elocution,” 
and quickly won much praise from discriminating educators who 
appreciated the scientific value and the originality of his work. Of 
the purity, charm, and perfection of his speech, an eminent pro- 
fessional colleague said: “I have never before, and I do not know 
that I have since, heard English spoken with the ease and delicate 
precision that so distinctly marked the speech of Mr. Bell. His 
clear-cut articulation, his flexibility of voice, and finely modulated 
utterance of English, was an exemplification of what efficient and 
long-continued training of the vocal organs wil! do for human 
speech, and how charming the result.” 
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Miss Fuller has written that “the winning personality, gracious 
manner, and cordial greeting that awaited every one who sought 
Professor Bell’s presence were the expression of a sympathetic, 
generous spirit which gave him immeasurable power over his stu- 
dents.” 

From 1843 until 1865, Professor Bell lectured on elocution and 
the principles of speech in Edinburgh University, and other edu- 
cational centers. Then, following the death of his father in London, 
in 1865, he transferred his classes in Edinburgh to his eldest son, 
Melville James Bell, moved his family to London and accepted the 
appointments of professor of vocal physiology and lecturer on elo- 
cution in University College. There he completed his development 
of the science of universal alphabetics, and published it under the title 
of “Visible Speech,” in the belief that it would be serviceable not 
only in teaching English, but prove “equally applicable to all lan- 
guages.” 

In 1865 Alexander Bell, the grandfather, passed away. So 
Graham’s father transferred his classes and private pupils in Edin- 
burgh to his eldest son, Melville James Bell, and moved his family 
to London, where he accepted the appointment of professor of vocal 
physiology and lecturer on elocution in University College, and also 
assumed the professional duties left by his distinguished sire. His 
assistant in this work was his youngest son, Edward Charles Bell, 
who fell a victim to the white plague in 1867, when nineteen years 
of age. The death of this brother and the father’s need of an intel- 
ligent and capable assistant compelled Graham to relinquish for a 
time all thought of collegiate degrees, and to move to London and 
become the professional assistant of his father. However, he suc- 
ceeded in taking a course in anatomy at the University College and 
in matriculating at the London University, in 1868. 

Miss Susanna FE. Hull was a pupil in one of Professor Bell’s 
classes in phonetics. In 1863 she became interested in the depriva- 
tions deaf children suffer by reason of their infirmity, and, in the 
hope of benefiting the helpless, opened a private school for the in- 
struction of deaf children at 102 Warwick Gardens, South Ken- 
sington, London. Expressing her belief that the system of Visible 
Speech used by Professor Bell in teaching phonetics would prove 
serviceable in teaching speech to the deaf, the father, perceiving the 
value of her suggestion, sent his son Graham to introduce and apply 
the system in her school. And it was this brief experience in teach- 
ing articulation to deaf children that proved to be the broad stepping- 
stone to the invention of the electric-speaking telephone in Massa- 
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chusetts rather than in England. For “no difficulty was found in 
giving the idea of the symbols to four children, the oldest about 
twelve and the youngest about seven years of age. And nearly all 
the elementary sounds of English were obtained from them in a few 
days. ... Very soon her pupils learned to speak, those who were 
born deaf even better than those who had become so through fever, 
and they could also read a few sentences from the lips.” 

At this time, while Professor Bell and his son and Miss Hull all 
had great faith in the possibilities of teaching the congenital deaf to 
articulate correctly, neither one possessed a strong belief in the avail- 
ability of speech-reading. Referring to these early beliefs and ef- 
forts, Miss Hull said: “At last Miss Rogers came (in 1870) and 
gave me fresh hope. She told me facts from her own knowledge 
and observation, and her faith kindled mine.” 

In December, 1872, Miss Hull sailed from England for a visit 
to Clarke School, and during her stay at Northampton her doubts 
and difficulties concerning speech-reading were all removed by wit- 
nessing Miss Rogers’ success in teaching her pupils to read speech, 
and so convincing were the proofs that she adopted the American 
oral method as the means she “had so long sought, by which the deaf 
would be most fully restored to home and social life.” 

Shortly after he succeeded to the Edinburgh branch of the pro- 
fession, Graham’s brother, Melville James Bell, became consump- 
tive, and in 1870 this disease culminated in his death. hus it be- 
came necessary to close or dispose of the Edinburgh offices. 

Meanwhile the father was becoming alarmed about the physical 
condition of his only remaining son, Graham. For overstudy in 
connection with his college classes, a too constant application to 
certain telegraphic experiments, and researches in electricity which 
he had undertaken, and an ardent devotion to the interesting and 


successful work of teaching deaf children to talk, so seriously im-‘ 


paired the young student’s health that his father decided that an 
immediate change of climate and a cessation from all study was 
imperatively necessary, if health was to be regained. And because 
in 1841-42, the father, after a severe illness, had spent two years in 


Newfoundland, and had “found its bracing climate and pure air so 
beneficial that the visit undoubtedly laid the foundation of robust 


manhood,” he decided to move to America. 

In July, 1870, Alexander Melville Bell resigned the professor- 
ships he held in London, transferred his pupils, disposed of his prop- 
erty, and moved his family to Canada. There he established a new 
home in the country at Tutelo Heights, about four miles north of the 
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city of Brantford, and shortly thereafter he secured the appointment 
of professor of elocution in Queen’s College, in Kingston. 

Long walks and rides in the crisp Canadian climate, combined 
with abundant sleep in the open air or in freely ventilated rooms 
and the nutritious food which the watchful mother presented in 
such palatable form, soon assisted the tall, slender, sickly student of 
twenty-two well along on the road to good health. 

Graham Bell remained in Canada until March 31, 1871, and 
during these eight months he spent much time on the reservation of 
the Mohawk Indians, near Brantford, and there made a study of 
their language. Through the kind assistance of Daniel Doxtater 
and Miss Lydia Hill, two educated Mohawks, he symbolized in 
Visible Speech the pronunciation of many words used by these 
Indians. 

Meanwhile the desire to be earning an income, and not to be 
dependent on his father’s bounty, impelled Graham Bell to apply to 
certain large institutions for the deaf in the United States for an op- 
portunity to show what his father’s system of Visible Speech might 
accomplish in facilitating the teaching of articulation to deaf chil- 
dren. His application was not favorably considered for three 
reasons: (1) There were no vacancies to be filled; (2) he was a 
stranger and unknown; (3) it was considered a waste of time to try 
to teach speech to a deaf child. Moreover, the officials of a number 
of institutions were finding it difficult to satisfactorily answer the 
questions parents were asking about the success attending the efforts 
of a Miss Rogers, who was reported to be teaching deaf-born chil- 
dren to speak and to read speech, without the use of signs; an 
heretical spinster over in Massachusetts, who had actually had the 
audacity to undo the work of the Creator, by teaching deaf-born 
children to talk! Why should parents want their dumb children to 
talk? If an all-wise and beneficent Father had intended that His 
children should talk, He would not have stricken them with “dumb- 
ness,” was the belief that prevailed in many institutions in those 
days; a belief that appeared quite plausible to parents whose chil- 
dren were taught by means of a sign-language in which gestures 
displaced good and bad English. In other words, nearly all of the 
instructors of the deaf were sign-teachers, who believed that it was 
a lamentable waste of time and effort to attempt to teach speech and 
speech-reading to the “dumb,” as children afflicted with deafness 
were then classed. 

In 1869, Professor Bell brought out a form of Visible Speech 
for use in longhand writing, and then a stenographic form for short- 
hand reporting in all languages. The first system was called “uni- . 
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versal line-writing” and the second, “steno-phonography.” Then 
he adapted the two into a form of phonetic line-writing serviceable 
to the deaf and identical with Visible Speech. In this improved 
shorthand form of Visible Speech, the vowels are subordinated while 
the consonants stand out prominently, or the reverse of the printed 
form of Visible Speech. Again, “the stenographic characters of 
Visible Speech have been taken and slightly modified so as to form 
distinct characters, and to make them still more distinct they are 
written separately instead of being united together as in shorthand. 
The result is that the word makes a very compact picture to the eye 
of a deaf child.” Graham Bell has said: 

“Speech depends for its intelligibility upon the consonants ; the 
vowels are liable to great variations in the mouths of individual 
speakers. Thus it is that pupils understand very readily the pro- 
nunciation of their teachers and friends, whereas they experience 
difficulty in understanding strangers. This is largely due to too 
great reliance upon vowels. These are clear to the eye, but they 
vary in the mouths of different speakers. Now, we get in line- 
writing a comparatively clear picture of what the pupil sees in the 
mouth of a speaker. In reading this line-writing the pupil goes 
through a useful mental exercise, for in the same way as the con- 
sonants are ambiguous to the eye when the pupil reads from the 
mouth, they are to a certain extent ambiguous in line-writing. In 
printed line-writing they are perfectly clear, but in pencil writing 
you cannot distinguish very well between a thick line and a thin 
line; the thick line means voice and the thin line means no voice. 
The general shape of the characters shows the part of the mouth 
that is used, but the absence or presence of voice is indicated simply 
by the different thickness of the line. The absence or presence of 
voice the pupil cannot see in reading from the lips, he cannot see 
the distinction between p and b. So when a pupil writes this line- 
writing in pencil you get a writing that presents to the eye the very 
same ambiguity that the mouth presents, and there is a mental exer- 
cise of the same character as the mental exercise when you read 
from the mouth. The pupils learn to group words that have the 
same general outline, that is to say homophenous words, words hav- 
ing the same appearance to the eye when they are spoken. So this 
method of line-writing has the advantage of giving the child what 
he sees in the mouth when he tries to understand a speaker; but if 
it is on paper permanently he can study it out.... There is this 
advantage in the line-writing over speech-reading. When you 
speak by word of mouth the positions vary successively, and the 
pupil has to rely on his memory, in order to accumulate a sufficient 
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hen number of words to enable him to decide by the context what the 
eable meaning of the sentence is; but in line-writing he gets the sentence 
oved as a whole, at once.” 
vhile How this system of Visible Speech came to be adopted in the 
nted Boston School, the personality of the instructor, the part it played 
s of in moderating the bitterness then existing between the many sign 
orm and the two oral schools, and, finally, how Miss Fuller’s repeated 

are requests that instruction be given in Visible Speech indirectly led to 
and. the invention of the telephone in Massachusetts in place of in Can- 
eye ada, or in England, must here be briefly touched upon to clearly 
portray the long and wearisome trail over which oral teaching of 

the the deaf had to travel to its goal. 
dual And this presentation will show how thoroughly grounded 
pro- Graham Bell was in the very knowledge so essential to a compre- 
nce hension of all the factors involved in the problem of the electrical 
too transmission of speech, a preparation so thorough and complete 
they that, in 1876, it was generally admitted he was the only man in the 
ine- world made competent by education and practical observation to 
the solve that complex problem. 

rOes Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of the electric-speaking 
on- telephone and the instructor of the principle and theory of Visible 
the Speech to the teachers of Boston’s school for deaf children, was 
In born at No. 13 Hope street, in the corner house overlooking Char- 
ing lotte Square, Edinburgh, Scotland, on March 3, 1847, a birthday 
hin of his grandfather, Alexander Bell, and only two days following 
ice. a birthday of his father. His mother, Eliza Grace Bell, was a 
uth native of Hampshire, England, and the only daughter of Surgeon 
ply Samuel Symonds, of the Royal Navy. Nature moulded her in 
of dainty, petite form, and endowed her with rich intellectual and 
see artistic gifts. She was a natural yet exceptionally well-trained 
ne- musician, a lover of the beautiful in nature, who found a joy in 
ery transferring picturesque scenes and impressions that awoke respon- 
er- sive chords in a gentle, joyous nature. Mrs. Bell’s earthly life ended 
ad on Tuesday, January 5, 1897, at the age of eighty-seven, and her 
the remains rest in Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington, D. C. Intimate 
1V- friends speak of her as “a typical gentlewoman,” a most lovable 
his character, “a rare combination of sweetness, tenderness, and 
at strength.” 

if As his grandfather, his uncle, and his father had won high 
1is honors in educational circles and were the accepted authorities in 
ou their profession in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and as his 
he accomplished mother found a joy in teaching him, it was only nat- 
nt ural that Graham should receive many educational advantages. In 
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his youth his parents resided at No. 13 South Charlotte street, Edin- 
burgh, and his elementary education was conducted at home until 
his tenth year, when he entered McLaren’s Academy. There he 
remained a year, and then entered the Royal High School, taking 
the regulation course and graduating at the age of fourteen. Then 
he went to London and remained for a time with his grandfather, 
the eminent elocutionist, who was very fond of the boy. 

Following his birth the lad had been christened Alexander 
after this grandfather, on the anniversary of whose birth he was 
born. But as his father had also been christened Alexander, the 
boy preferred to be called by some other name. While endeavoring 
to select a suitable one, his father received a visit from an old 
friend, Alexander Graham, of Cuba. The name Graham captured 
his fancy, and in the boy’s own words: “I decided to adopt it. 
When my birthday arrived, wine was placed upon the dinner table, 
and my father asked us all to fill our glasses, as he had a toast to 
propose. He made a little speech about my past and my future, 
and wound up by proposing the health of Alexander Graham Bell. 
My use of the name Graham dates from the third day of March, 
1858, at which time I was eleven years old.” 

Returning to Scotland, Graham Bell, as we shall hereafter desig- 
nate him, entered Mr. Skinner’s Weston House Academy, in Elgin, 
Scotland, where he spent a year as pupil-teacher on a salary of $50 
a vear and board. The next year his elder brother, Melville, relieved 
him, and Graham returned home and matriculated at the University 
of Edinburgh, where he attended lectures on Latin under Dr. Sellers, 
and Greek under Professor Blackie. Qualifying as a tutor, he re- 
turned to Mr. Skinner’s Academy as teacher of elocution and music 
on a salary of $350 per annum and board, though not nineteen vears 
of age. And here it was that he told his friend that “Some day we 
shall talk by telegraph.” The following year he taught in the 
Somersetshire College, in Bath, England, and there had a telegraph 
line connecting his room with that of a friend for experimental pur- 
poses. Meanwhile he was preparing to enter the London University. 

The careful training received from his mother served Graham 
Bell admirably, for not only had he inherited her exceptional musical 
talent and been intelligently guided by her artistic mind, but he had 
also received personal instruction in music from Signor Auguste 
Benoit Bertini, who soon taught his young pupil to read at sight the 
most difficult passages. In fact, Graham Dell proved so apt a pupil 
and became so fascinated with the practice of music that for a time 
all other studies were neglected. 

(To be continued.) 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF.* 


G. FERRERI, ROME, ITALY. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
HELEN KELLER. 


In the month of May, 1902, being in Cambridge (Mass.), 
the present home of Helen Keller, I sent an article to Italy, giving 
my impressions of my first meeting with her, which was published 
in the Naples Review. 

I am well aware that a few fruits selected from an Agri- 
cultural Exhibition might give an entirely false impression in 
regard to the usual productions of a garden, and therefore I, who 
prefer to study the average case rather than those of abnormal 
Pedagogy and Psychology, should not have chosen to return to 
this subject in these Notes, if this special case, a truly marvelous 
one, of the intellectual development of this girl “in spite of her 
deficiencies,” as she herself put it, did not bring a useful contribu- 
tion to the experimental study of emendative pedagogy, proving 
effectually, as it does, that the celebrated axiom of sensual philos- 
ophy to which moderns give the value of an unalterable law: 
“that nothing can pass into the mind unless first perceived by the 
senses,” is not always true. 

An accurate examination of Helen Keller’s case seems to me 
to lead to this opposite conclusion: “allowing that the pathological 
symptoms of the organs do not indicate serious alterations of the 
brain, the intelligence may be developed in spite of the deficiency 
of the senses.” This is based upon the fact that there is no other 
source of sensation and perception so closely connected with the 
intellect as language. 

It has long been demonstrated that when the natural stimuli 
to speech fail to act, other means of representing language and 
translating its images into spoken or written words can be com- 
municated to, and employed by, a person deficient as regards his 


* Translated from the Italian for Assocration Review, by the 
author. Begun in the June, 1904, number. 
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senses, but intelligent because possessed of a sound and regularly 
developed brain; this therefore needs no further discussion. 

We may therefore affirm that intelligence is (in reality) con- 
sciousness of life. “It is indeed the first simple and uncertain 
manifestations of psychical life which step by step, by means of 
the progressive assimilations of the energies of nature, rise to the 
highest heights of nature herself attaining the form of thought 
and consciousness.” 

This is exactly Helen Keller’s case. She had the good for- 
tune to develop from earliest infancy in a marvelous, but at the 
same time a natural manner, the psychical energy, which had not 
been injured in the catastrophe which deprived her at one fell 
swoop of the two psychologically most important senses, and she 
was thus enabled gradually to acquire a knowledge of the form 
and substance of the English language. 

By means of this knowledge, rendered still more efficacious 
by her great and varied experience, she has been able to speak of 
herself and of the action of her own mind in exactly the same way 
as if she were a physically normal person. 

It was not necessary to exclude from her language all words 
and sentences relative to sight and hearing, because the means 
used as substitutes for these senses served without difficulty to 
open a way of mutual communication between her mind and the 
outside world. This is affirmed on the testimony of facts, but we 
must not therefore conclude that the lack of sight and hearing 
could be advantageous to the intellectual life, because such de- 
privation tends to concentration of thought. This and similar 
exaggerations have been too often written and repeated even by 
persons skilled in the study of psychological phenomena; we have 
to bear in mind that in this field there still remains much that is 
obscure and unexplored, that facts have become confused and 
mixed up with ridiculous suppositions. It would be well if those 
devoted to emendative pedagogy would begin to distinguish be- 
tween the two. In the present case we must consider first of all 
that the great effort that must be made by the Deaf and Blind 
gifted with intelligence to enable them to discover the facts of 
existence, far from constituting a compensation for their de- 
ficiency, is a real drawback. Popular opinion looks upon the 
absence of distractions as a benefit; but does not understand that 
these distractions are a mere nothing in comparison to the hin- 
drance to the development of the intelligence, which arises from 
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the privation of the senses. The abnormal is and remains ab- 
normal in spite of all instruction and of the highest education. 

To return to Helen Keller, I had thought that the best way 
to give a clear idea of the phenomenon to my Italian colleagues, 
would be to translate for them the “Story” which she herself has 
written of the process of her education. But my efforts to add 
an Italian translation to those which will be published in French 
and German have been in vain. 

Therefore, and also in order not to alter the designs of these 
Notes, I will limit myself to what I personally was able to ascer- 
tain from the intercourse and conversations I had with Miss 
Keller during my sojourn in America. 

At my first interview with Helen (in Washington), our con- 
versation turned immediately upon the difference in pronunciation 
of Greek and Latin in the modern schools. In the debate I ex- 
pressed my opinion, and Helen hers. We were not agreed as to 
general principles, but coming to particulars our agreement could 
not have been more complete nor more fruitful of study and ex- 
perience. With Miss Sullivan’s assistance, as at that time I could 
not use the one-handed alphabet, I explained to Helen the phonetic 
value which the Latin alphabet has for us Italians, and I sug- 
gested to her certain rules which occurred to me at the moment as 
to the derivation of substantives and adjectives in our Italian 
language. The girl, who knows by heart a good vocabulary of 
Latin words, at once translated for me into Italian quite a number 
of nouns and adjectives, pronouncing the words clearly. It was 
then arranged that she should learn Italian, and that I should be 
her teacher. Thus it came about that during the two months of 
July and August (1902), I had the pleasure and satisfaction of 
conversing every day with Helen Keller, and of giving her in- 
struction in the Italian language. I quickly acquired the one- 
handed alphabet, and by means of it and of lessons prepared in 
Braille characters, it was easy for me to communicate with Helen, 
while she answered me by speaking aloud. Our conversations 
in Italian soon became very rapid and fluent, and as the girl has, 
as is well known, a mind of superior culture, we were able to 
devote the lessons to the study of Dante’s “Divina Comedia.” 

To indicate, and also to correct her pronunciation, I again 
made use of the usual expedients of the Oral method, referring 
also to the analogy between the sounds in English, German, and 
French languages. Of this last, however, she does not make 
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much use, but she speaks German well, and has a perfect knowl- 
edge of English. 

It has been observed by many that she uses the very best 
English, as also that her style is good and pure. This is due to 
two circumstances which should be noted. In teaching Helen, 
Miss Sullivan had always aimed at using good language, calling 
the attention of her pupil to the elegance and appropriateness of 
certain words and phrases. Afterwards in the lessons given by 
other teachers, as at Radcliffe College, Miss Sullivan did not 
repeat into Helen’s hand all that the professors said, for they 
often wandered off into useless disquisitions; but she told her in 
good and simple language only what was necessary. Thus Helen 
could arrange in her mind the lessons received better even than 
the other students who are obliged to take notes and to ask from 
time to time an explanation of the subject treated. 

It is easy to understand that by this method Helen has 
learned from childhood to seek the best and most suitable lan- 
guage for expressing her thoughts. The acquisition of this gift 
has certainly been aided by her natural character and her gifted, 
thoughtful mind. There is another circumstance to be noted, 
which as far as I know has not been observed by others who have 
written about Helen Keller. Indeed, the serious mistake has 
been made to try to establish a comparison of similarity between 
Helen Keller and Laura Bridgman. This error is a serious one, 
because, granted that there may be a real analogy in their physical 
condition, the difference in the special aptitude of their minds is 
enormous. Laura Bridgman had an inquisitive mind. She was 
always asking questions about everything and everybody with a 
tiresome insistence, but her questions seldoms soared above the 
minute details of material existence, those details which afford 
satisfaction to narrow minds. A person who knew her during 
the last years of her life, assured me that education and environ- 
ment had not succeeded in liberating her from that sordidness of 
thought and childish inquisitiveness which are peculiar to the 
lower classes of her country. 

Helen is entirely different. She does not ask many ques- 
tions; indeed, when she knows there is some one else to do the 
honors of the house, she prefers to remain apart, replying, how- 
ever, with the greatest affability whenever she is spoken to. 
Helen is very reserved in manner, and does not seem able to in- 
terest herseif in the small matters about her. Her questions, even 
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in intimate intercourse with her teacher, are never commonplace, 
and are always with the object of obtaining better knowledge, but 
never from idle curiosity. 

Her knowledge of general literature enables her also to adorn 
her conversation with allusions, remembrances, and quotations 
with a facility and thoughtfulness that rarely grace that of intel- 
lectual persons. It is evident that Helen ponders much upon 
what she has read and learned, that she formulates by her own 
judgment those inductions and deductions which, while they 
strengthen her powers of sound reasoning, insure to her an in- 
crease of knowledge from every bit of information she receives 
through reading or conversation. 

Dr. MacFarland, who studied Helen’s case before 1894, that 
is, when the girl was 13 or 14 years of age, lays much importance 
upon the fact that her deafness and blindness were not congenital. 
And he demonstrates in a rather conjectural way that Helen owes 
to the first 19 months of her existence the intellectual capacity 
for conceiving the ideas of sound and color. He says that in 
these first months of her life, the child must have received such 
impressions as could be easily recalled later on when she had 
learned language by artificial means. This I can understand up 
to a certain point, but even taking into account the state of sub- 
consciousness which exists in the mind of a child up to the age of 
2% years, yet one cannot speak of anticipations except in excep- 
tional cases of precocity. Now this does not seem to me the case 
with Helen Keller. She speaks of color and sound, not as if it 
were her own conception or idea, but rather as we might speak, 
for instance, of the accents of the Chinese language, that is from 
hearsay. Finding her one day on the balcony exposed to the sun, 
I asked her if she knew that the sun was shining on her. “Yes,” 
she replied, “for I feel its warmth.” “As to light,” she added, 
“TI have a dim idea of it, as if I had seen it long ago in a dream.” 
From this and similar experiences, I think I may conclude that 
Miss Keller has not real perception of either color or sound; but 
speaks of them only from the assimilation of words and phrases. 
Her constant intercourse with those about her gives her oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with all the circumstances of her 
surroundings, and thus she gives herself and others the impres- 
sion not only that she knows what happens about her, but also in 
speaking that she really sees the special features of the landscape, 
of nature, or of art. I am quite convinced that she talks of all 
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this, not from present specific consciousness and perception, which 
would be impossible as to aural and visual images; but that 
neither does she do so from the confused recollection of sensa- 
tions received during the first 19 months of her infancy. Helen 
Keller owes the development of her intelligence entirely to the 
language she was able to learn very early, for Miss Sullivan began 
her education when the child was hardly seven vears old. Now 
if we reflect that Miss Keller has put into action all her psychic 
powers of intelligence, memory, judgment, comparison, analogy, 
and inference, almost in the same way as is done by a normal 
person, that is, by means of the wise guidance of the maternal 
method of language teaching, and that this course of instruction 
was uninterrupted for more than 15 years, it need not surprise 
us that she should use the language of normal persons in speaking, 
for example, of seeing and hearing all that others make known 
to her. 

The same may be said, I think, of Miss Keller’s imaginative 
style; of her way of dreaming; of the interest she takes in theatri- 
cal representations and exhibitions of art; but I hold that as re- 
gards Pedagogy and Psychology, much importance should not be 
given to the aural and visual images which occur in the history 
of her life. 

In addition to what has been stated, it is to be remarked that 
in the comparative study of ancient and modern languages, Miss 
Keller was obliged to learn the expressions of various authors in 
describing the phenomena of nature. This may have produced in 
her mind that common phenomenon, not much observed by stu- 
dents, which gives the force of a specific sensation to the repeti- 
tion of, or to the comparison with, things described by others in 
another language or in another manner. This without taking into 
account the self-suggestion which makes a man persuade himself 
that he knows well, something of which he has only the idea, 
conceived and substantiated by means of repetition. 

That which cannot be disputed in Helen Keller is her mental 
culture and her reasoning power. Of this I had many proofs 
while conversing with her without the aid of any interpreter. 
Generally she herself would suggest the subject of conversation, 
pausing to consider some event mentioned, or asking my opinion 
on various questions which came up in the lessons. 

I will copy from my notebook the subjects of some of our 
conversations, which I was careful to note down during the first 
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days of our intercourse. These brief notes, I think, will serve 
to give an idea of Helen’s capacity for fixing her attention and 
reasoning powers on the most varied subjects: 


1. The social question; the conflict between capital and 
labor (at that time the coal miners were on strike, and the notice 
was taken from a newspaper). 

2. The temporal power of the Pope. 

3. The necessity of a strong navy for Italy, on account of 
her geographical position on the seas. 

4. Liberty of conscience in the United States (foundation 
of the city of Providence, in the State of Rhode Island). 

5. Various questions in regard to Dante. 

6. Comparison between Milton and Dante as to their points 
of similarity. 

7. On the necessity of teaching the Braille system to the 
adult Blind, and of the establishment of a large circulating library 
for the Blind. 

8. The ideal woman in the family and in society. 

g. The cause of the decline of the Roman Empire. 

10. On the thought of eternity. 

11. The necessity of judging human action from wide points 
of view, as it is impossible to understand the internal and external 
conditions of the actor. 

12. On suicide. Discussion of the Catholic doctrine on this 
subject. 

13. The most favorable conditions for physical culture. 

14. The attractions of home. 

15. Of English, German, and French literature. 

16. On scholastic legislation for deaf-mutes. 

17. The political importance of Italy. 

18. The European immigration to the United States. 

19. The relation between the Catholic Church and the French 
Republic. 

20. The contemplative life. 

21. Abnegation and sacrifice for the love and assistance of 
our neighbor. 

22. The atomic theory. 


I did not take notes of other subjects discussed; but from 
the preceding list we may rightly argue that Helen Keller is able 
to converse on many and varied matters. 


| 
| 
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It may be asked how can she speak on so many and varied 
subjects. 

The answer is very simple. When conversing with Helen 
Keller one almost forgets that she is deaf and blind, because the 
clearness of her ideas and the natural way in which she expresses 
her opinions are such as to make the hearer concentrate all his 
attention on the subject of which she speaks. 

In conversation she becomes animated when speaking of 
matters she is fully conversant with, but she is concentrated in 
thought when she does not find in the answers of her companion 
that clearness of thought that she looked for. She is indignant 
with a noble resentment whenever social, political, and historical 
facts are stated which impede the progress of humanity, but she 
rejoices visibly and her face lights up with intelligence and com- 
prehension, whenever the conversation turns upon a subject which 
recalls noble and generous deeds. 

She has a just criterion of the various conceptions of life, 
from the point of view of the various traditions and religious be- 
liefs. As regards the latter, as Helen has friends professing the 
Catholic faith, she seemed to me much interested in obtaining 
information about the Catholic doctrine. Once, indeed, she ex- 
pressed her regret that many disdained speaking of the matter, 
for, as she observed to me one day, it is impossible to understand 
literature and art without knowing the principles of the Catholic 
religion, and she gave me illustrations of the fact by alluding to 
various works of art and literature. I cannot, however, give the 
reader an example as I did not take notes on this subject. I re- 
member only that one day she asked me to re-read the last Act of 
Schiller’s “Mary Stuart,” so as to explain to her whether the 
literary criticisms on this drama were correct from the religious 
point of view. 

I have perhaps devoted too much space to this part of Helen 
Keller’s culture because it seems to me a striking proof of the 
development of her intelligence, and this is a point on which little 
or nothing has been said by those who have studied Helen Keller 
with the object of psychological investigation. From a glance 
at the list of subjects of our conversation, a list, I repeat, which 
although not complete yet suffices to carry conviction as to Helen’s 
varied culture—we notice one interesting circumstance, that is, 
that there is nowhere found any allusion made to definite sensa- 
tions of sight, hearing, or of the other senses. This in my opinion 
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shows evidently that in the thinking or reasoning process, the 
senses are excluded in her case, with the exception of touch. But 
if one observes carefully, this also is not put into action by its 
specific sensation, but rather as a conveyance for the alphabetical 
symbols which transform themselves into symbols of thought and 
consciousness. 

I will say more: when Helen refers to the sense of touch and 
smell, she shows that she has an exaggerated idea as to the spe- 
cific sensation of these senses. Her observations in this field leave 
the ordinary, and sometimes the rational. As to the sense of 
hearing, she has an exaggerated idea as to the effect of sound in 
speaking or laughing, so much so that often when she laughs she 
puts her hand instinctively over her mouth, as if to smother the 
sound. In this she shows a peculiarity common to the Deaf- 
Blind, who seem to believe they make a great noise in walking, 
or in moving objects about them. Considering these facts, I can- 
not understand how people can seriously speak of the musical 
sense which Helen is supposed to possess. 

An occurrence which took place one day in a church where 
Helen had been taken by her teacher, created a great impression. 
She manifested her pleasure and surprise in hearing the fine music 
performed there. The newspapers, with their usual ignorance of 
the real facts, published the marvelous proof of a musical sense 
in the deaf girl. 

The real facts of the case, however, were these: Helen had 
received from her teacher the most particular information about 
the appearance of the church, the eloquence of the preacher, and 
about the beautiful vocal and instrumental music. Placed thus 
in the physical-psychic environment (if we may use such a term), 
Helen concentrated her whole attention on the sense which is dis- 
tributed throughout the entire body, the sense of touch, and she 
was conscious of the vibrations of sound which, as is well known, 
any deaf person can feel under certain conditions, not only by 
putting his hands on the surface of the instrument, but also 
throughout his whole body, as it has been demonstrated that the 
bony structure is a good conductor of the vibration of the air. 
Now, adding to this Helen’s great imaginative power, it is easy 
to account for the evident pleasing effect.called forth by a simple 
suggestion. I could prove my explanation of this fact by many 
arguments, but these would lead me beyond the limits assigned 
to this study. I will only say, that had there really been an awak- 
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ening of a musical sense, Helen Keller would have insisted on 
repeating the experiment and would not have limited herself to 
enjoying the sweet music only once. Such limitations and ac- 
quiescence are in contradiction with the nature, talents, and edu- 
cation of Miss Keller. 

Hence, I believe in regard to certain assertions—which have 
been repeated in sensational language by the newspapers and 
spread abroad, giving the strangest and most impossible accounts 
of Miss Keller—that these apparent powers are nothing else than 
the effect of suggestion. In this opinion, however, Professor Jas- 
trow (whom I had the pleasure of meeting at Miss Keller’s) does 
not agree with me.’ He does not give any value to suggestion 
except in the case of the Deficient. Now in speaking of Helen 
Keller, to use such a term appears inappropriate, although it } 
seems to me we must not forget that she is deficient as regards 
the senses she does not possess. Therefore, leaving out of the 
question the fact that, in the last analysis, all education is based 
upon a process of suggestion, we must remember that the blind- 
deaf succeed, by means of the substitution of artificial stimuli, 
in forming an approximate idea of the specific sensations 1f che 
organs they do not possess at all or imperfectly; but since this 
idea is only approximate, it is therefore defective. I will give an 
instance which seems to me to prove my point. 

They tell us that Laura Bridgman had a great aversion to 
the color red. From this statement many concluded that the blind 
could distinguish color by touch. This inference (accepted, we 
cannot understand how, even by writers of a certain authority) 
is utterly ridiculous. If we only reflect that the blind cannot 
have the specific sensation of color, much less recognize it by 
touch, for any chromatic sensation escapes the sense of touch as 
respects its being chromatic. We may affirm instead that the 
blind-deaf can distinguish slight differences in texture or ma- 
terial, and by associating these sensations with those suggested 
to them of the color of the objects, they may, in using this or that 


*Dr. Joseph Jastrow, Professor of Psychology in the University of 
Wisconsin, is one of Helen Keller’s intellectual friends. He has spoken of 
her in his writings, having had the opportunity of studying her under many 
different aspects. See in regard to the dreams of the blind and deaf-blind, 
his book: “Fact and Fable in Psychology,” London, Macmillan & Co., 1901; 
where will be found also an original article by Helen Keller on her manner 
of dreaming. (See also the article “Helen Keller: Psychological Auto- 
— by Prof. Joseph Jastrow in the Popular Science Monthly, May, 
1903). 
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object, recall the color of the object. Indeed, in the case of Laura 
Bridgman just mentioned, we should remember that her aversion 
to the color red was early accounted for by the circumstance that 
the first time she was told of this color she felt a disagreeable 
sensation when touching the red object. Her repugnance to this 
color is due to this, and is easily understood when we consider 
that, at least at the beginning of her education, her mental activ- 
ity was limited to the most insignificant details. 

There still remains for discussion the compensation which 
superficial observers claim as an existing fact in the education of 
the senses of the Deaf and Blind. I do not believe, however, 
that such compensation ever exists in respect to a greater sensi- 
bility of the senses that remain. The education of one sense to 
act in some degree as a substitute for another which is lacking or 
is imperfect, cannot produce the true sensation, but only an 
adaptation and the recognition of a given series of signs. 

When Henen Keller has shaken hands with a person, she can 
recognize that person afterwards among many others, even after 
the lapse of years. In the same way she can read words from 
the lips by placing her fingers on the mouth and throat of the 
speaker. She also knits well, and writes with ease on the type- 
writer. And yet we cannot say that she possesses an extraor- 
dinarily delicate sense of touch. In many cases it is really the 
muscular sense which makes her capable of performing certain 
actions. In reading raised print she is rather slow, and has not 
the confidence shown by other blind persons. The same may be 
said of her sense of direction, in which Helen is quite deficient, 
perhaps because she has been too much assisted, if we may speak 
of excess in the care taken of such unfortunate beings. 

It would be suitable to say something here in regard to Miss 
Sullivan, to whom Helen owes her intellectual life and her educa- 
tion. But others far more competent than I, have written of her 
gifts of mind and heart. I will only add that, if Miss Keller 
owes her intellectual life and high culture to the continuous loving 
assistance of her teacher, she also owes to the beauty of Miss 
Sullivan’s character the most precious results of her education. 

Miss Sullivan has transfused into her pupil a cheerful man- 
ner, presence of mind in every circumstance, frankness in ex- 
pressing an independence in holding her own opinions. Perhaps 
these qualities have given a bias to Miss Keller’s mind that makes 
her somewhat over-indulgent in her estimate of human affairs, 


| 
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but everyone will agree that a little optimism will not hurt a 
person who must for life rely upon the guidance and support of 
others. Indeed, I think it really crowns the noble work of resto- 
ration, that it is so difficult to distinguish what part the teacher 
had, and what should be referred to the pupil’s own adaptiveness 
to her teacher’s method. 

In order to combat a prejudice widely diffused, even in 
America, I cannot do otherwise than add another observation. 

Many believe that the result of Helen’s instruction consists 
alone in the translation and repetition of the thoughts and knowl- 
edge of Miss Sullivan. Such is not the case, and I could prove 
the contrary by many arguments, but I will limit myself to one 
only, that of my own personal experience. 

Helen has learned Italian fairly well with the instruction I 
have given her without any assistance, and generally in the ab- 
sence of Miss Sullivan. Many other teachers of other branches 
of study could bear the same testimony, who were in the habit 
of conversing and discussing with Helen while Miss Sullivan 
(who is an excellent housekeeper) attended to household matters. 

Besides, it is an established fact that Helen reads, writes, and 
studies or prepares her lessons without Miss Sullivan paying any 
attention to her. 

In conclusion, it may be said, therefore, that while Miss 
Sullivan was an excellent teacher for Helen in the first years of 
her education, she has now become simply her interpreter in her 
course of higher study, and in her relations with the outside 
world. 


| 
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SPECIAL REPORT UPON THE DEAF, BASED ON THE 
RETURNS OF THE TWELFTH CENSUS.’ 


PREPARED BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, AS EXPERT SPECIAL 
AGENT OF THE CENSUS OFFICE. 


(Continued from page 444.) 


Causes of deafness—In the Twelfth Census 89,287 persons 
were returned as deaf, and in 10,115 cases the causes of deafness 
were unknown (Table 5).? In the remaining 79,172 cases the sup- 
posed causes were specified. 

In many cases, however, the assigned causes are vague and un- 
satisfactory. For example, “military service, 3,242 cases; sickness, 
2,143; fever, 1,436; medicine, 205; headache, 136; hard work, I01; 
diarrhea and cholera infantum, 90;” etc. 

To these may be added the following as examples of the curious 
and fanciful causes of deafness sometimes assigned in individual 
cases: “Caused by milk of diseased cow ; chewing paper and speaking 
loud in my ear; bitten by a rat; holding nose and mouth shut and 
blowing until head would buzz; driving Government teams on the 
plains; eating caustic potash; going with hay shockers; ran a piece 
of shingle down throat; worms; worry;” etc. No less than 1,514 
cases of this character were reported. (See footnotes to Table 
xXxxvill.) Such causes as these—even if they are connected with 
the production of the deafness, which is often doubtful—are very 
remote causes indeed. 

We may smile at the idea of driving Government teams on the 
plains as a cause of deafness; but we can readily trace a remote 
connection between the supposed cause and the effect. The driver 
speeding the Government teams across the plains was exposed to the 
weather and may have taken cold, resulting in catarrh of the middle 
ear, which may ultimately have caused his deafness. 

It seems more satisfactory to say that deafness was caused by 
some specific disease—say scarlet fever, for instance—than by driv- 


_ 7A reprint of “Special Reports: the Blind and the Deaf,” in the part relat- 
ing to the Deaf; issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, 1906. Commenced in the October, 1906, number of 
the Review. 

? Omitted from this republication. 
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ing Government teams, yet really the one is no more a cause of deaf- 
ness than the other. Both act indirectly by producing effects that 
become causes for other effects; and they differ simply in the degree 
of their remoteness from the ultimate effect produced—deafness, 
It is a matter for serious consideration that all the assigned causes 
of deafness, even the most plausible, are of this same indirect char- 
acter, and are not in themselves true causes of deafness at all. It 
will readily be recognized that military service is not in itself a cause 
of deafness; for out of the vast number of persons who have been 
engaged in military service only a very small fraction are deaf. All 
of the other causes, however, fall into the same category ; for out of 
the millions of people who have had scarlet fever, for example, a 
very small fraction indeed were deaf. Like driving Government 
teams on the plains, the specific diseases usually assigned may in- 
directly be causes of deafness, but are not so of themselves alone. 

The concussion of the air due to the discharge of heavy artillery 
may rupture the membrane of the ear of one near at hand, and the 
internal ear may be so afiected by the shock as to have its useful- 
ness impaired; but in this case the true cause of the deafness is the 
injury to the ear, and not directly the concussion of the air, far less 
the cannon that produced it, or the still more remote cause—amilitary 
service. 

Military service may be the cause of a person being present 
when a cannon is fired; the firing of the cannon may be the cause of 
a concussion of the air; the concussion of the air may be the cause 
of an injury to the person’s ear; and the injury to the ear may be a 
cause of deafness. After the manner of “The House that Jack 
Built,” the cause of deafness may be made anything you choose, if 
you only carry back the chain of causation far enough. Scarlet 
fever and other diseases, usually accepted as legitimate causes of 
deafness, belong to this same class, for they only act indirectly 
through intermediate agencies. Scarlet fever, for example, differs 
from military service simply in the fact that in the chain of causa- 
tion it is nearer the ultimate effect produced. 

Scarlet fever may be the proximate cause of an abscess in the 
middle ear; the suppurative process in the middle ear may cause 
serious injury and even total destruction of necessary parts of the 
delicate machinery of the ear; and the injury to the ear may thus 
cause deafness. There are many other diseases, however, that pro- 
duce a similar injury to the ear and in a similar manner. For ex- 
ample, measles, influenza, diphtheria, pneumonia, erysipelas, small- 
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pox, tonsilitis, bronchitis, ete. In the present report, therefore, all 
these diseases are grouped together and the deafness is attributed 
to “a suppurative affection of the middle ear.” 

The principle has been adopted of classifying the assigned 
causes by their effect upon the ear, grouping together in one class 
all those diseases or proximate causes that produce the same effect 
upon the ear. Accordingly causes of deafness are divided into three 
broad groups, as follows: Affections of the external ear, affections 
of the middle ear, affections of the internal ear. 

Each group is divided into subgroups, as follows: External 
ear—impacted cerumen (earwax), foreign bodies in ear, miscella- 
neous (external ear). Middle ear—suppurative affections (inflam- 
mation and abscess), non-suppurative (or catarrhal) affections, mis- 
cellaneous (middle ear). Internal ear—affections of labyrinth, af- 
fections of auditory nerve, affections of brain center for hearing, 
miscellaneous (internal ear). Table xxxvu shows the number of 
the deaf, by the classes specified: 


TABLE XXXVII.—/7he deaf, by causes of deafness. 


CAUSE OF DEAFNESS. | Total. 

Classified : | 

Affections of external 871 
Affections of middle ear. | 34,801 
External ear: 
Miscellaneous (external 217 
Middle ear: 
Suppurative affections. 17,533 
Nonsuppurative, or catarrhal, 17,260 
Internal ear: 
Affections of andilory NETVE seme | 9 361 
Affections of brain center for hearing.............eeeseeeeeeeee 129 
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Out of 89,287 deaf, the causes of deafness have been classified 
in 47,967 cases, or a majority of the whole; 31,205 cases remain un- 
classified ; and in 10,115 cases the causes are unknown. 

Broad groups—Among the classified cases, affections of the 
middle ear are the predominating causes. Comparatively few lost 
hearing from affections of the external ear. The percentage of 
cases in each class is as follows: External ear, 1.8 per cent.; middle 
ear, 72.6 per cent.; internal ear, 25.6 per cent.—total classified, 100 
per cent. 

Subgroups.—The principal subgroups seem to be four in num- 
ber ; these, with the percentage of cases included in each, are shown 
as follows: Middle ear—suppurative affections, 36.5 per cent.; non- 
suppurative (or catarrhal), 36 per cent. Internal ear—affections 
of labyrinth, 5.7 per cent. ; affections of nerve, 19.5 per cent. Other 
subgroups, 2.3 per cent. Aggregate classified, 100 per cent. 

Table xxxvur shows the classification of causes of deafness 
adopted, with the subdivision into broad groups and subgroups, and 
the number of cases compiled under each assigned cause. 


Footnotes To TABLE XX XVIII. 


* Other (external ear).—Includes bathing and vaccination; cold and dust 
getting in ear; corrugated growth on ear passages; ears filled up; ears pulled; 
exostosis; filling up of eardrums; flesh growing out of right ear; formation 
on inside of ear; growth about ears; hardening of wax and snuff; old age, 
and ears grown together; salt rheum and throat trouble; salt rheum or tetter; 
skin disease; substance growing on drum; too frequent syringing. 


? Other (suppurative affections of middle ear).—Includes boil behind ear; 
broken eardrums; corrosion mastoid bone; defective eardrums; disease of 
bone ; disease of mastoid bone; drum of ear gone; eardrum of right ear gone, 
left one closed; ear trumpets are gone; perforated eardrum; perforated ear- 
drums, inherited; pleurisy; sore eyes (doctor kept blister back of ears for 
three weeks) ; ulceration of membrane. 


* Other (nonsuppurative affections of middle ear).—Includes adenoid 
growth; adenoid of posterior nerve; air in ear; air on the head; air tubes 
closed; asthma; asthma and coughing; asthma and nervousness; asthma and 
old age; bent eardrum; bronchial affection; bronchial and catarrhal trouble; 
bronchial trouble; buzzing noises in head; chronic catarrh; chronic rheumatic 
pharyngitis; chronic laryngitis; chronic nonsuppurative inflammation; closing 
of tube; collapse of Eustachian tube; concavity of tympanum; congestion; 
congestion of the eardrum; contraction of eardrums; drum of ear closed; 
drum of ear down; drum of ear not straight; drums became inactive; dry 
ears; drying up of earwax; eardrums affected; eardrums grown fast to some- 
thing; ears being too dry, drums closed up; ears too dry; enlargement beyond 
drum of ear; enlargement of drum; enlargement of ear glands; enlargement 
of glands; Eustachian tube closed; falling of eardrum; growth in head press- 
ing on tube leading to ear; growth in throat; growth on third tonsil in throat; 
hard study, dry ear and ringing in ear; hardening of membrane of middle ear; 
hardening of the glands from throat to ear; head and throat trouble; head 
disease ; head noises; head trouble; high altitude of Wyoming; holding nose 
and mouth shut and blowing until head would buzz; noise in head; obstruc- 
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TABLE XX XVIII.—Number of Cases of Deafness, by Causes. 


[The detailed causes of deafness reported and classified as ‘‘ other” causes belonging to the 
subgroups specified in this table are given in n the footnotes hereto. ]} 
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Broad groups. Subgroups. 


CAUSE OF DEAFNESS. 


causes, 


Impacted cerumen..... 


Miscellaneous............ 


f 
| 
Classified 


Middle ear... 


Nonsuppurative.......... 


Miscellaneous, ........... 


Internal car... Nerve 


Brain center 


( External ear | Foreign bodies in ear..... 


| Miscellaneous. ............ 


Water in ear, swimming, diving 
Foreign bodies in 
{ Scarlet 
Disease of 00000 
Influenza... 
Diphtheria... 
{ 
Tonsili itis 
Teething... 
Bronchitis.. 
Consumption 
| Other (suppurative)? ue 


Whooping COUGH 
Scrofula 
Exposure and ‘cold 
Disease of 
Thickening and hardening of ear- 
| Other (nonsuppurative)® 
... Miscellaneous (middle ear)‘............ 
Malarial fever and quinine............. 
{ Noise and 
MUMIPS 


Typhoid fever 
Paral 
Convulsions 


Hydrocephalus........ 


Miscellancous (internal ear) 


| | Military service.. 
| Falls aitd 


Hereditary 

| Neuralgia... 
Accident .. 


| Headache... 
| Fright, shock, “excitement... 

| Hard work, overwork ee 
Lightning... 


| Other (unclassified) ® 


3 
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1,776 
59 
308 
228 
147 
139 
117 
} 68 
8 
| 46 
11,702 
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| 327 
| | 157 
57 
269 
8 
| 1,636 
| 243 
| | a7 
| 3,991 
| 2,013 
| 2,055 
571 
402 
| 162 
| «93 
| 74 
4! 
........... | 79 
Congenita 14,472 
3,361 
| 3,242 
2,243 
2,14 
418 
398 
205 
167 
136 
rI9 
101 
93 
go 
39 
27 
| 1,085 
| 10,115 
89,287 
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tion of Eustachian tube; obstruction of one ear, palate of her mouth; pharyn- 
gitis; pressure of adenoids in pharynx; quinsy; rising on her neck; ringing in 
head; roaring; roaring in head, and ears stopped up; roaring noise in head; 
sand ‘bur in throat; stoppage of Eustachian tube ; thickening of eardrums and 
ulcers in throat; thickening of Eustachian tube and paralysis of auditory nerve; 
thickening of lining of cavity back of eardrums; thickening of mucous mem- 
brane of middle ear; thickening of oval membrane; tonsils pressing against 
eardrum. 


* Miscellaneous (middle ear).—Includes eruptive disease; sore eyes affected 
drums of ears; trouble with eardrums; wasting of the eardrums. 


® Miscellaneous (internal ear).—Includes acromegaly in skull; affection of 
nerves of ear; apoplectic fit; atrophy of auditory nerve; attack of the brain; 
brain affected; brain lesion ; ‘brain trouble; blood clot at base of brain; burst- 
ing of blood vessel in head; central brain’ disease; clot on brain; compressed 
air; compressed air mining machines; defective ear, internal ear; disease of 
brain; dizziness; gonorrhea and disease of generative organs; growth on the 
brain; hardening of nerve; hemorrhage of brain; loss of force and vitality in 
auditory nerve; loss of power, auditory nerve; malformation of inner ear; 
pressure on nerves of ear; prostration of aural nerve; ruptured blood vessel; 
rush of blood to brain; rush of blood to the head; softening of brain; stroke 
of apoplexy; wasting of auditory nerve. 


° Other causes (unclassified).—Abscess around neck and throat; abscess in 
neck; abscess from a decayed tooth; abscess on breast; abscess on lung; 
absence of partitions of eardrums; abuse; acute poliomyelitis, anterior; age, 
and work in factory; anesthesia; anemia and nervous prostration; application 
on face for toothache; bad blood; bean in nose; bean lodged in windpipe; bee 
stings; bite of rattlesnake; bitten by a rat; bitten by a snake; black hives; 
black vomit; bleeding at nose; bleeding of lung; blood disease ; ’plood poison- 
ing; blood rushing to head; blood sickness ; blood trouble; boil on chin lanced; 
boil on head; boil on neck; boils; bowel trouble; breaking down of nervous 
constitution; breaking out of sores on face; Bright’s disease; burning sensa- 
tion in head; calomel; camp itch and scurvy; canker in mouth and stomach; 
cankered sore mouth; carbuncle; carbuncle on neck; carbuncle on top of 
head; careless midwife; carelessness of drug clerk; carrying sack of dirt; 
caused by milk of diseased cow; change in climate; change of life ; change of life, 
cystic tumor ; chewing paper and speaking loud in my ear; chloroform; cholera ; 
cloth in nostril; cocaine injection in rectum; coin lodging in throat; constipation; 
constitutional; cottonseed in nose; cruelty; damp climate; dampness; deformity: 
degeneracy ; disease of spine ; diseased arm; displacement of eardrum; dissipa- 
tion; dissipation, tobacco; dormant state of drum; drank coal oil; drank hot 
coffee; drinking castor oil; drinking ice water while being warm; driving 
Government teams on plains; dropsy; dysentery; dyspepsia; eardrum crushed; 
eating caustic potash; eating jimson seed; elongation of spinal column; 
English sickness; ether; excessive navel hemorrhage; feather in throat 
caused throat to rise; feeble; felon; female trouble; fighting fire; file dust; 
flux; freezing of head; gas poison; gas used in extracting teeth; gastric fever ; 
gastritis ; ; gathering in neck; general debility; general debility, eardrum dead; 
giving away of nervous system ; going with hay shockers; goiter; gout; 
growth in right side; growth over inner drum; hardships; having teeth ex- 
tracted; heart disease ; heavy lifting; hemorrhage ; hemorrhage, change of life; 
hemorrhage of throat; hip-joint disease; hot water and working on railroad; 
hot winds ; humor in stomach and head; ice water, when heated; ill treatment; 
improper care in childhood; infant dropsy; inflammation of bladder and kid- 
neys; inflammation of bowels; inflammation of bowels, and medicine; inflam- 
mation of stomach; injection for sore eyes; intense mental strain; dyspeptic 
trouble; ironing in steam laundry; irregularity of brain; irritation of brain; 
itch; kidney and bladder trouble; kidney complaint and old age; kidney trouble; 
kidney trouble and shock to system; lack of blood in nerves; lack of food and 
water on prairie; large sore under jawbone near ear; laritis; lead mining; lift- 
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ing too hard; liquor, tobacco, and lost manhood; liver trouble; locomotor 
ataxia ; locomotor ataxia or bronchitis ; lodging of grain of coffee in windpipe; 
loss of blood; loss of amens of one ear; lump on head; lung and heart trouble; 
lung trouble : lupus; malegita; malpractice ; malpractice by physician, de- 
stroyed intellect and hearing; marasmus; mean treatment; medical treatment; 
medicine dropsy; menses stopped; menstruation; mental disease; mental 
trouble; mercury; mining; morphine; muscles grew around drum; muscular 
atrophy ; muscular nervousness ; nearly drowned; neglect; nerve and uterine 
trouble; nerve trouble; nerves of ear gave away; nervous affection of brain; 
nervous complications ; nervous deafness; nervous debility; nervous female 
disorders ; nervous prostration ; nervous weakness, age ; nervousness ; nervous- 
ness and ‘rheumatism ; neuralgia, sciatica, quinine, and morphine ; noncircula- 
tion of blood through head; nosebleed; old age and vertigo; one ear hole 
larger than the other; organic disease of brain: ; overdose of turpentine ; ovary; 
ovary and womb trouble; pains; partly inherited and neglect; partly inherited 
general nervousness ; pemphigus ; physics ; poison; poison ivy eruption; poison 
shrubbery; poison by eating colored paper; poisonous salve; police service; 
poor health at critical age, severe treatment; pulling ear until blood ran; put 
powder up nose; rachitis; ran a piece of shingle down throat; rickets; rickets 
and acanodros in throat; Tickets of head and neck; roots of teeth punched out 
and false teeth put in, jarred the eardrum down; ruptured blood vessel; 
salivate for gravel; salivation from calomel; scab milk; scar on drum; soker- 
osis; seasickness; self-abuse; senile changes; sexual disease; shrinking of 
muscle of ears; sick wet nurse with ill milk; sickness after vaccination; sick- 
ness and gathering on neck; sickness, brain affected; sickness, liver and 
stomach trouble; sickness of lungs; sickness of stomach; sickness, womb com- 
plaint ; sleeping outdoors; smoking; sore eyes; sore mouth; sore on left side of 
head; spider bite; spinal affection, stopping growth of back brain; spinal 
curvature; spinal trouble ; sprain of spine; stiff neck; sting of yellow jacket; 
stomach and liver trouble; stomach trouble ; stomach trouble and constipation ; 
strain of head; strained nerves; straining of a nerve in the back of the neck ; 
strangled with a piece of meat; strangulation of throat; stung by bee; swal- 
lowed concentrated lye; swelling on neck; taking gas; tapeworm; teeth grew 
too far up; term of life, violent coughing; thrash; tickled under arms; 
tobacco; tobacco smoking and chewing; tooth; toothache; torpid liver; 
toxemia, diabetes; tracheal difficulty; ulcers, sore mouth; uterine trouble; 
use of china root tea for worms; use of cocaine for catarrh, atrophy; use of 
hair restorative; using bandage on head; using calking material ; vaccination ; 
vaccination, calomel ; varicose veins; vertigo: violent pain; violent storm; 
vomiting; water brash; weak eardrums; weak nerves; weakness; weakness of 
aural nerve; weakness of spine; while drunk something broke in head, causing 
pain; whiskey, and following threshing machine; wind blowing in ear; work- 
ing at ship calkers’ trade; working in cellar; working in dust; working in 
mine; working in well; working under coal oil lamp; worms; worry; yellow 
fever : yellow jaundice. 


The results given in Table xxxvii are shown graphically in 
Diagrams 33 (classified causes) and 34 (unclassified causes). 
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DIAGRAM 34. 
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From Table xxxvit and Diagram 33 it appears that among 
the classified cases the principal assigned causes are: 


40,350 
Aggregate classified 47,967 


Malarial fever is given as a cause of deafness in some cases, 
and quinine in others. In large doses quinine is known to affect the 
hearing; but it is doubtful whether malarial fever, without quinine, 
produces deafness. As it is probable that all of the malarial fever 
cases were dosed with quinine, and that most of the quinine cases 
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had malarial fever or were threatened with it, the best disposition of 
these causes seems to be to group them together and attribute the 
deafness to an affection of the internal ear, for quinine is known to 
have a specific effect upon the labyrinth. 

Meningitis includes all persons returned as deaf from cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, meningitis (simply), or spotted fever. It is prob- 
able that brain fever is the same thing under another name; but the 
number of cases returned under this head seems to be sufficiently , 
large to justify the retention of brain fever as a specific cause. 

Catarrh and colds probably constitute one and the same disease ; 
but the number of cases of deafness due to colds seems to be large 
enough to demand separate recognition. 

Among the assigned causes of deafness in the classified cases, 
the following are specially predominant: Catarrh and colds, 14,776; 
scarlet fever, 7,424; meningitis and brain fever, 6,004. These three 
causes alone include the majority of the classified cases (58.8 per 
cent. ). 

From Diagram 34 it appears that among the unclassified cases 
the principal assigned causes are: 


27,806 


First in importance and overshadowing all of the others are the 
congenital cases—14,472 in number. These, with two others, tabu- 
lated under the head of “other causes unclassified,” constitute the 
“deaf from birth’—14,474 cases. 

It is unfortunate, considering the large numbers involved, that 
the assigned causes of deafness referred to in Diagram 34 are too 
vague to enable us to decide definitely the location or nature of the 
defect in the hearing apparatus. 

Congenital deafness probably involves the internal ear, for the 
deaf from birth as a class are totally deaf. Falls and blows also are 
apt to produce injury to the internal ear. Those deaf from old age 
are, as a class, only partially deaf, so that in their case the internal 
ear is not incapacitated. It is probable that the defect relates chiefly 
to the external ear, resulting from impacted cerumen or thickening 


of 
the 
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of the drum membrane. Military service may mean almost any- 
thing. Deafness due to the discharge of artillery would affect the 
internal ear; so would typhoid fever and malarial fever accompanied 
by quinine. Other diseases incident to military service, like catarrh 
and colds arising from exposure to the weather, might involve the 
middle ear. Sickness, fever, and hereditary causes would probably 
not involve the external ear, but might refer either to the middle ear 
or the internal ear. 

If all the causes of deafness could be classified by their effect 
on the ear, it is probable that the proportion deaf from affections 
of the external ear and of the internal ear would be considerably 
increased, leading to a corresponding diminution in the proportion 
deaf from affections of the middle ear. 

In Tables Xxx1x' and xu the classified causes of deafness, and 
the principal assigned causes, are presented in connection with their 
geographic distribution. 

Table xxx1x shows, by geographic divisions and states and 
territories, the deaf from the classified causes, grouped according to 
the effect of the causes upon the ear. 

Table xi shows, by states and territories and geographic divis- 
ions, the deaf from the principal assigned causes, classified and un- 
classified. 


* Omitted from this republication. 
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THE FIRST SCANDINAVIAN CONFERENCE 
OF THE DEAF. 


By Apvers HANSEN, NyBorc, DENMARK, 


Exactly one hundred years have passed since the first Institution 
for the Deaf was erected in Copenhagen, the Danish capital, through 
a royal edict. It is, however, not only the schools for the deaf in 
Denmark that have celebrated the centenary jubilee, but in the hearts 
of many deaf people arose the desire to remember this important 
date in a worthy manner. Thus the Union of the Deaf of the coun- 
try took the matter in hand, and it was seconded from many sides in 
its endeavor to create a general Scandinavian meeting for the deaf, 
and therefore invitations were sent out to the circles of the deaf in 
the neighboring countries—Norway, Sweden, and Finland. 

The Danish government consolidated the plans by an appropria- 
tion of 10,000 crowns (about $2,700) to cover the expenses, and the 
conference consequently took place in Copenhagen this summer, 
August 18-22, under the presidency of the chief director of the royal 
Danish schools of the deaf, Dr. Goos, privy counsellor. Mr. C. 
Becker, a deaf man, was, however, the soul of the undertaking, 
although he has been ably seconded both by deaf and hearing helpers. 

The attendance was very satisfactory—in total, 425 men and 
288 women, of which the great majority were deaf persons, though 
almost all the teachers of the deaf in the Danish schools and several 

. tachers from Norway, Sweden, and Finland had taken the long 
journey to join the meeting. 

Five hundred and twenty-four members were from Denmark, 6 
from Sleswig, 89 from Sweden, 43 from Finland, 39 from Norway, 
1 from Russia, and 8 from Germany. 

A great number of matters were discussed at this gathering, a 
striking illustration of the progress the deaf have accomplished in 
one century, proving that the deaf person is not now an illiterate 
being, void of purposes and ideas. There were read in all 31 
papers, and 89 persons presented their views in the discussions. It 
will thus be seen that the meeting was both busy and eloquent. 

It would take too much space to enumerate the titles of all these 
papers, and I shall confine myself to mentioning only a few of them, 
dealing with subjects of some general interest. 
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Mr. C. Becker, of Copenhagen, read a paper on “Kindergartens 
for the Little Deaf Child.” Some attempts have already been made 
in Copenhagen to induce parents of little deaf children to send them 
to kindergartens for hearing children, but there is still much left to 
be done. Mr. Nordin, superintendent of the school for the deaf at 
Venersborg, Sweden, told about the kindergarten now established 
in Gothenborg. It was a blessing to many small deaf children who 
would, but for it, have dwelt in darkness for years, until they had 
been admitted in the ordinary deaf school. He would be glad to see 
such kindergartens for deaf children established everywhere, as they 
had proved to further the instruction in the regular schools. 

Miss Inzeborg Naetved, Copenhagen, contended that some for- 
mal instruction in grammar ought to be introduced in the schools 
for the deaf, at least to the brighter pupils. When she was corrected 
by her teacher, during her school time, the teacher only told her that 
a given phrase had to be put in this or that way, but never why. 
She felt sure that she would greatly have benefited by a grammatical 
instruction. 

Dr. Forchhammer, Nyborg, disagreed with the speaker, but Mr. 
A. Hansen felt inclined to permit a discreet use of some formal 
grammar in the case of bright pupils. 

Mr. Knut Haessler, Stockholm, brought up the old question of 
, “Signs in the Education of the Deaf.” He advocated the use of 
signs in the school instruction, and wondered why the European 
teachers of the deaf did not go to America to study the combined 
method there in use, as he believed that great advantages were lost 
to the deaf child without the aid of signs. 

Mr. A. Hansen told that he had just been in America to study 
the methods, but he did not find the results superior in the schools 
where the combined methods were in use, to what he saw in oral 
schools; he was rather inclined to add that he found the contrary. 
Nobody in the oral school at Nyborg would forbid the little deaf 
child, who had no better means to express his thoughts, the use of 
natural gestures. 


Mr. Laurits Joergensen, of Copenhagen, himself deaf, but speak- 
ing very fluently and distinctly, contended that the introduction of 
signs in the schools would not further, but handicap the final results 
of education. 

The opinion held by these and other speakers differed decid- 
edly ; but the majority of the Conference, the younger generations, 
especially from Norway and Denmark, voted against the use of con- 
ventional signs in instruction in the oral schools. 
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Mr. Laurits Joergensen, Copenhagen, and E. Luck, M. A., Fin- 
land, were spokesmen for the creation of supplementary instruction 
for the adult deaf of the Scandinavian countries. Mr. Joergensen 
wanted an establishment, smaller, but on similar lines as Gallaudet 
College. The demands of Mr. Luck were more modest. He wanted 
this supplementary education given in a high school of the kind that 
are to be found all over the rural districts in Denmark and partly 
in the other Scandinavian countries. (Similar high schools for the 
country youth are also found in some Danish settlements in lowa and 
Nebraska, U. S. A.) Mr. L. Joergensen wished the deaf youth so 
well equipped that they could enter the civil service—why should the 
deaf man have always to toil as a farmer or an artisan? 

A deaf farmer, P. Bach, recommended that a greater percentage 
than hitherto should go in for farming; it was a healthy occupation, 
and perhaps as remunerative as that of an artisan. He was glad 
that an agricultural school was very soon to be started in Nyborg 
for young deaf men. 

Mr. Oesterberg, from Stockholm, read another paper on the 
same subject. He contended that deaf farmers ought to get some 
aid from the state to acquire land. 

Mr. J. Hirn, of Finland, editor of a newspaper, and well ac- 
quainted with the sign-language, proposed to try to create uniform- 
ity in the sign-language of the Scandinavian countries by the ap- 
pointment of a committee whose task it should be to collect correct 
information of the signs in use through photographs, similar to what 
has been done in Denmark by the pastor of the deaf-mute congrega- 
tion, the Rev. Mr. Joergensen, whose collection, however, only con- 
tained some few hundred signs. When the committee was in pos- 
session of an extensive collection, a selection should be made out of 
it. The impressive and nice signs should be preferred, and the 
rather ugly ones should be excluded. A sign-language, common 
to the Scandinavian deaf, would further the intercourse among 
them and serve to their spiritual development. (Mr. Hirn proposed 
a similar thing at the International Conference in Paris, 1900.) 
Also the manual alphabets, used in the said countries, differ, and Mr. 
Hirn suggested that the members of the committee should learn the 
different systems, and thus extend the knowledge of them to the 
other places. 

A question which provoked a very animated exchange of opin- 
ions, though not of great practical consequence, was, whether the 
graduates of the oral schools should be designated as “deaf and 
dumb,” or only as “deaf.” The majority of the Norwegian dele- 
gates and about the half part of the Danish members desired to be 
mentioned as “deaf,” whilst the Danish and the Swedish fraction, 
especially they of the older generation, feared that the introduction 
of two designations would lead to the splitting up of the deaf into 
two different social groups, one of first-class and the other of an 
inferior quality. 

Mr. Madsen, Copenhagen, read a paper on “Temperance.” He 
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wanted this subject elucidated in the school, together with general 
hygiene (this plan is, for instance, already in practice in the Nyborg 
school). 

Mr. Chr. Petersen, Copenhagen, recommended the appointment 
of an attorney, well conversant with the ways of thinkingiof the 
deaf, as counsellor for the deaf in all judicial affairs, as it now was 
very difficult for the deaf to be properly understood. He suggested 
that the government should pay the expenses of such an arrange- 
ment, and that the attorney should live in Copenhagen, the traveling 
expenses, when he was called to provincial towns, to be refunded to 
him by the state. 

Mr. Chr. Jensen, of Odense, Denmark, spoke in favor of an ex- 
tension of the special missionary care, which the Danish state church 
some years ago established by appointing a special clergyman for the 
deaf. But as the church building for the deaf congregation is in 
Copenhagen, where divine service is held twice each Sunday, the 
deaf population outside the capital has no opportunity to attend 
services and holy communion except on week days when the pastor 
comes to the different country places. The speaker complained of 
the loss this meant to the working man, and the difficulty it often 
caused him to get his employer’s permission to be absent from work 
to go to church. 

Rev. J. Joergensen promised to consider the matter seriously, 
though it would be difficult to solve the problem. Even the appoint- 
ment of one missionary or clergyman more would not suffice to 
create regular Sunday service all over the country. 

An excellent exhibition of objects made by deaf and dumb 
people was connected with the Conference, to show to the hearing 
community the skill of the deaf worker, and thus induce employers 
to take him into their service. Al! the leading newspapers in Copen- 
hagen mentioned the exhibition in a very flattering manner, and there 
was quite an influx through its gates. There is reason to believe 
that this exhibition will have favorable effect on the demand for 
deaf workmen by employers who hitherto have refrained from using 
them in their shops and factories. 

Mr. Schioldann, a builder in Copenhagen, deserves the gratitude 
of the deaf for the arrangement of this exhibition. Another friend 
of the deaf, Mr. Thomassen, was likewise of inestimable help for the 
success of the Conference. 

Two deaf men were decorated with the order of Danebroz by 
the King, as a sign of public appreciation of the energy and skill 
which had been displayed by the deaf themselves upon this occasion. 


By Lars A. Havstap, CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY. 


In Europe as well as in America the Deaf have meetings or 
congresses of their own, sometimes international, sometimes national 
or local. The last International Congress of the Deaf was held in 
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Paris in 1900, but since the English, the German, and other Deaf 
have met in their respective countries. 

The first Scandinavian, or rather, Northern, Congress of the 
Deaf (for Finland was included) met last August at Copenhagen, 
the capital of Denmark, on occasion of the hundredth anniversary 
of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in that citv. There was 
a very large attendance—some seven hundred being present from 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland. In connection with the 
congress there was an exhibition of works produced by Deaf men 
and women, including all sorts of things, from needlework to draw- 
ings of art, architecture, and engineering, paintings and sculpture. 
This exhibition gave a very favorable impression of the degree of 
ability and culture attained by the Deaf of the Northern Countries. 

The themes discussed by the Congress were partly such as are 
known from the international meetings; partly, however, such as 
relate to particular Scandinavian conditions. 

The debate especially became animated when one of the Nor- 
wegian delegates, Mr. C. Holmsen, read a paper upon the question, 
“Deaf and Dumb, or Simply Deaf?” He pointed out that the Nor- 
wegian authorities had a few years ago decided that the schools are 
no longer to be called schools for Deaf and Dumb, but only schools 
for Deaf children, and he wished this example to be followed by 
Denmark and Sweden, because the old name was apt to convey to 
the public the false impression that the pupils were in some way 
weak-minded, or intellectually abnormal. He also mentioned that 
the term Deaf was rapidly gaining ground in America and on the 
British Isles, and that in these countries it was approved also by 
many not taught by the oral method. 

Most Danish and Swedish Deaf present, of which many had been 
educated by the manual method, were, however, against this change, 
and their views were supported by several teachers present. It was 
argued that the word Deaf would convey the idea that the class of 
individuals mentioned were only hard of hearing and had not the 
serious defects indicated by the words Deaf and Dumb, or Deaf-mute. 
No vote was take upon the subject. 

If I may give my own opinion as to the prospects of the old and 
the new name, I think that the new one will gain ground in the 
same measure as the number of manually taught Deaf dwindles and 
the number of the orally taught grows. But it must also be borne 
in mind that the influence of German usage is great, especially in 
Denmark, and the first-named great country retains the word 
“taubstumm,” although using the oral method only. It is chiefly 
because the word taub in German is apt to be confounded with the 
word Taube (dove, pigeon). On that account many Germans pro- 
posed to call the Deaf “Gehorlos”’ (literally hearingless, correspond- 
ing to sightless), but the proposed word does not sound natural. 

In Norway we have no difficulty in using the word Deaf (in 
Norwegian d6v), as it cannot be mistaken for any other word, and 
the two other Scandinavian countries ought to be in the same case. 


VISIT OF ENOUIRY TO AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF.* 


By Frank G. BARNES, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


[This pamphlet of 23 pages, by Mr. Frank G. Barnes, Head- 
master of the Homerton Residential School for the Deaf, London, 
and Honorary Secretary of the National Association of Teachers of 
the Deaf, is a report of a visit recently made to American schools 
by him, in company with Mr. W. A. Addison, of the Glasgow 
School for the Deaf. Mr. Barnes is a teacher of large and varied 
experience in the work, and his report shows him to be not only 
a keen and discriminating observer, but one as fair in his conclusions 
as he is frank in his statement of them. We regret that we cannot 
print the report entire, but the extracts given cover the salient points 
made and embrace the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Barnes upon 
the questions that chiefly occupied his attention—Epitor REvIEw. | 


For many years Teachers of the Deaf in Great Britain have had 
a valuable means of obtaining information on the work of educat- 
ing the deaf in America. Through the instrumentality of the Volta 
Bureau, almost every school has been regularly supplied with school 
reports and all the published literature appertaining to the schools 
and institutions for the deaf on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The very existence of the Volta Bureau is typical of the differ- 
ence between the estimation in which education is held in the Old 
Country and the New World. 

Founded by Dr. A. Graham Bell with the money he received as 
the Volta Prize from the French Government for the invention of 
the telephone, the Volta Bureau in Washington was built and en- 
dowed “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to 
the Deaf.” 

The information so generously supplied to teachers of the deaf 
in this country has proved of the greatest interest and value, and has 
tended to stimulate a keen desire to become personally acquainted 
with the work done in the Deaf Schools of America. It was, there- 
fore, with pleasure I found I was able to avail myself of the offer 


‘From a “Report upon a Visit of Enquiry to American Schools for the 
Deaf,” under the scheme arranged by A. Mosely, Esq. C. M. G. February 
and March, 1907. By Frank G. Barnes, London. 
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of Mr. Mosely to personally ascertain the position of the work, and 
I outlined a number of headings, bearing on almost every phase 
of the work, with a view to obtaining a good idea of the points of 
agreement and difference between our methods, conditions, and re- 
sults, and those obtained in America. 

I also desired to obtain information relating to the “blind-deaf” 
and of the work among the blind, and, finally, any points bearing 
on the whole question of segregating and training mentally defective 
children. 

A comparison of the condition and results of the education of 
the deaf I found to be very difficult to make, as in the short period 
of seven weeks it was almost impossible to do more than gain a 
superficial impression of the work of Deaf Schools in the Eastern 
States of America and Canada. 

As in this country, the schools are far apart, but the distances 
between them are much greater. This involved long journeys, and, 
consequently, it was thought best to select typical schools and spend, 
when possible, several days in each, rather than attempt to see a 
large number of schools and have less time to actually examine the 
work. 

The following schools for the deaf were visited: New York 
Institution, Fanwood (450 pupils); Institution for the Improved 
Instruction of Deaf Mutes, Lexington Avenue, New York (250 
pupils) ; Wright (private) Oral School, New York (25 pupils) ; 
Columbia Institution (Gallaudet College), Washington (100 stu- 
dents) ; Kendall School for the Deaf, Washington (60 pupils) ; 
Pennsylvania Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, Mount Airy, Phila- 
delphia (500 pupils); Home for Teaching Speech to Little Deaf 
Children, Bala, Philadelphia (63 pupils) ; Western Pennsylvania In- 
stitute for the Deaf and Dumb, Edgewood Park, Pittsburg (225 
pupils) ; Day Schools for the Deaf at the Normal Practice School, 
the Yale School, the Darwin School, the Goethe School, the Burr 
School, Chicago (about 250 pupils) ; School for the Deaf, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin (70 pupils) ; Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, 
Michigan (380 pupils); Western New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Rochester, New York (200 pupils) ; Ontario In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, Belleville, Canada (240 pupils) ; 
Mackay Institution for Protestant Deaf Mutes and Blind, Montreal 
(60 pupils) ; Catholic Male and Female Institutions, Mile End, and 
St. Denis Street, Montreal (about 300 pupils) ; Clarke Oral School, 
Northampton, Massachusetts (150 pupils); Horace Mann School 
for the Deaf, Boston, Massachusetts (150 pupils) ; American School 
for the Deaf, Hartford, Connecticut (180 pupils). 

The total number of children in these schools in round numbers 
was about 3,400, or nearly one-third of the whole number in the 
schools for the deaf in the United States and Canada. 

The fact of coming into contact with such a large number of 
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pupils and their teachers gave an opportunity of forming some 
valuable general impressions, but I attach much more importance 
to the opinions expressed by experienced American teachers than 
to any conclusions I was able to form from my own observations. 


CoNDITIONS AND ScHooL ATTENDANCE. 


In Great Britain the education of the deaf is compulsory, and 
practically every deaf child is now brought into the schools. Ex- 
perience has shown in England that since the passing of the Act 
of 1893 the general average of intelligence of the deaf children 
coming under instruction has been lower than it was before the 
passing of the Act, and this points to the conclusion that the lowest 
type of children do not attend school so well under a “permissive” 
law as they do when attendance is compulsory. In America, gen- 
erally speaking, there is no compulsory attendance for deaf children. 
In some States deaf children are supposed to come under the general 
statutes enforcing attendance at school, but even in those cases the 
“two-mile-limit” similar to the clause in our English Education Act, 
renders the law inapplicable to the majority of the deaf children, 
very few of whom live within two miles of the school for the deaf. 

The last census gave the deaf population of the United States 
as 89,287. Taking the usual one-fifth of this number as being 
of school age (though owing to the extension of the school age in 
America the proportion should be larger than one-fifth), there ought 
to be about 18,000 pupils under instruction. The last return given 
of the children in the schools showed a total of less than 12,000. 


Number of Schools in United States... 131; pupils.. 11,259 


137 11,904 


This appears to point to the fact that about 33 per cent. of the 
deaf children in America are not under instruction, and bears out 
the complaints of many teachers that promising pupils are often 
retained in their homes after the summer vacations because their 
labor, especially in agricultural districts, is very valuable. It also, 
to some extent, confirms a statement given in the Report of the 
Board of Education of New York City that 700 deaf children are 
not under instruction, though perhaps this number is exaggerated. 

American children appear bigger, better developed, and more 
matured than the majority of our town-bred children in England, 
possibly from the reason stated above—the lower type such as we 
get being presumably absent. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
standard of intellectual capacity among the children entering the 
American Schools for the Deaf was higher than in our British 
Schools. 

Of the children in the schools, too, there appeared to be a 
larger proportion of semi-mutes and partial-hearing children than 
is the case in our own schools. 
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As a rule the school course was arranged for 12 years, and the 
object of the school work appeared to be the production of the 
“graduating” pupil, 7. ¢e., the pupil who remained in school until 
he completed the full course. The schools in many cases were larger 
than ours and so permitted of better classification, with the result 
that in the higher grades of the schools there was to be found a 
selection from a larger number of pupils than could be the case in 
smaller schools, and sometimes there were several divisions of the 
same grade—a, b, c, d—so that in a and b grades there might be the 
“creme de la créme” of several hundred pupils, and among these 
there would be a large proportion of partially-hearing pupils, or 
of those who had lost their hearing after they had acquired speech, 
and had had the advantage of the intellectual development in- 
separable from the possession of speech up to that point. 


SysTEMS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Repeated statements have been made in this country that chil- 
dren taught on the “manual” method, or a “combined” system, are 
mentally superior to the “orally” taught deaf, except in a few spe- 
cial cases ; and comparisons have been made between what has been 
termed the “American System’ and the oral method, as mediums 
for the education of the deaf. Statements based on those compari- 
sons have often been made to the effect that the deaf of America 
are better educated than the deaf at home, because they have the 
advantage of being instructed by the “combined” system. These 
statements are made by those who are opposed to the general adop- 
tion of the oral method of instructing the deaf, and, consequently, 
I made a special point of not only observing the methods and re- 
sults bearing on this question, but, also, asked for, and obtained, the 
opinions of all the experienced teachers of the deaf with whom I 
came in contact. 

In the schools visited I found the same diversitv of opinions 
as to the methods to be adopted in the instruction of the deaf as 
are to be found in this country. There is no “American System,” 
and the methods vary in almost every school. Some schools were 
entirely oral, and others were conducted under some form of the 
“combined” system. But the interpretation of the latter term varies 
very widely. In some of the combined schools almost the whole 
of the class work is carried on by the oral method, and only a few 
pupils are taught manually, by means of the single-handed alphabet 
and signs: but in other schools the proportion of time and attention 
given to the two methods is entirely reversed, and the whole of the 
instruction is carried on by silent methods, sometimes almost en- 
tirely by “signs,” and speech is only taught to a few pupils for a 
short period each day. 

For instance, in one school only, 50 per cent. of the pupils re- 
ceived any oral instruction, and in this case they were only taught 
to articulate and read speech from the lips for 36 minutes daily— 
the time of one teacher being divided for three hours between five 
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classes ; in another school only 25 per cent. of the pupils were under 
instruction orally for 40 minutes daily, and in each case the re- 
mainder of the school period of more than four hours was given 
over entirely to silent methods. This form of combination appeared 
to me to be unsatisfactory; the short time devoted to speech was 
wasted for practical purposes in the majority of cases, as neither 
facility nor intelligibility could be obtained with so little attention 
paid to the subject, and no good results could possibly be expected 
from speech, which was being treated rather as an accomplishment 
or an “extra,” than as a constant means of communication. 

In some of the schools visited every encouragement was given 
to the full development of speech, and it was only relegated to a 
secondary position, or dropped altogether, when experience had 
shown that apparently it was going to be of little practical value in 
the after life of the pupil. In a few schools it was maintained at 
all costs, utilized to the fullest extent, both as a means of instruc- 
tion and in the daily out-of-school life of the pupils, and yet, so far 
as I could find, there was no loss of mental development, there was 
no cramping of the natural vivacity and character of the pupils, and 
the attainments were quite equal, where they did not actually sur- 
pass, those of similar pupils in “combined” schools. 

On this point the opinion of one of the most able and experienced 
of the principals of American Institutions is valuable. He says: 

“Articulation teaching as a sort of ornamental branch, not 
highly ornamental at that, is a very different thing from teaching 
speech by and through speech and as a means of mental development 
and mental culture. The former is but the dim shadow of the end 
sought for, while in the latter is found the full fruition of the 
teachers’ aims and efforts, the realization of the pupils’ desires, the 
fulfillment of the parents’ hopes and prayers. 

“There are but two methods of teaching the deaf—the oral or 
speech method and the manual or sign method. All methods that 
are not oral in principle and practice are manual. The attempt to 
combine these two methods in the instruction of the same pupil, 
under what is styled the ‘combined’ system, is, in my opinion, for 
the production of the best speech results—a demonstrated failure ; 
they do not, will not, cannot combine.” 

According to recent returns, the number of children taught 
speech in American Schools has increased from 27 per cent. to 67 
per cent. in the last 20 years. The following summary obtained by 
the Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
in 1904 gives useful information, not only of the extent to which 
speech is taught, but also to what extent it is used by the pupils: 


United States. Canada. 
Speech used in school and outside........ 2,050 18% 179 25% 
Speech used in school and spelling outside 10 0.1% 75 10% 
Speech used in school, spelling and signs 
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Of the 67 per cent. taught speech 48.3 per cent. were taught entirely 
orally, 17.9 per cent. have lessons in Articulation and Lip-reading, 
but it was not used as a means of instruction. 

Enquiries were addressed to principals and experienced teachers 
in every school as to whether in their opinion every deaf child 
could be satisfactorily taught by the oral method, and the replies gen- 
erally were against the universal application of this method. In some 
few cases pronounced oralists declared that every child, except those 
mentally deficient, could be so taught, but the majority of American 
teachers stated that they believed that some proportion of the chil- 
dren needed some other means of instruction, in order to prevent 
undue expenditure of time and effort on what, in some cases, must 
be unsatisfactory results. Opinions differed greatly as to what pro- 
portion should be retained on the oral method; some placed the 
proportion as low as 20 per cent., whilst others claimed that 80 or 
go per cent. was not too high a proportion to ensure success by good 
oral teaching. 

Generally, the instructors were theoretically against the admis- 
sion of “signs” into the school-rooms, even in “combined schools,” 
though they had no objection to finger spelling, but in actual practice 
human nature was too strong for teacher and pupil, and finger-spell- 
ing and signing went on freely, both in and out of school. The 
tendency to spell or sign whenever any difficulty arose in lip-reading 
resulted generally in a lack of effort and determination to perfect the 
power of lip-reading, which suffered in consequence, and confirmed 
the opinion of oral teachers that speech and lip-reading should be 
constantly used if they are to be effective, and that a combination 
of spelling and signs with speech must, in the majority of cases, 
tend to the annihilation of speech for the congenitally deaf. On 
the other hand, there seemed to be an advantage to the pupils to 
be well versed in finger-spelling for use among themselves, especially 
for out-of-school use. With rare exceptions, totally deaf children, 
before they have acquired a command of language, must gesticu- 
late in communicating with each other, and this gesticulation gradu- 
ally develops into a language of more or less “conventional” signs. 
Even under the strictest form of oralism some years must elapse be- 
fore speech becomes a habit with such a child, and communicating 
daily by signs with his fellow-pupils tends to establish a sign-lan- 
guage as the easiest means of intercourse. It is almost too much 
to expect that a difficult and limited amount of speech could ever be 
willingly substituted for this, but if finger-spelling were adopted the 
children could gradually be led to its use in preference to signs, at 
least so far as their knowledge went, and in this way the pupils 
might obtain some practice in the use of “English” among them- 
selves. This would ultimately be of great benefit to their speech 
and lip-reading, and in one American school great advantages were 
claimed for the substitution of spelling for “signs.” But whatever 
method is adopted, what I saw in American schools led me to the 
conclusion, supported by the firm opinion of many American in- 
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structors, that any form of combination of finger-spelling or sign- 
ing with oralism in school was not a success, and that the ultimate 
solution of the quarrel of the systems will be that as large a pro- 
portion of pupils as possible will be taught orally, and the remainder 
by the finger-alphabet method, to the exclusion of signs as far as 
school-room work is concerned, and if these different methods could 
be carried on in entirely different schools, it would be better than 
in separate departments of the same school. It was generally 
recognized by the American teachers that some sort of classification 
of deaf children was desirable. 

“One of the most pressing needs of the American schools,whether 
deaf or hearing, of the present time, a need that is receiving careful 
consideration at the hands of our best educators, is a new classifi- 
cation of pupils for purposes of care and instruction. Up to this 
time but one basis of classification, that of mental development, has 
been recognized. All classes of children are received into one and 
the same school, regardless of physical conditions or previous ad- 
vantages. In our special schools the totally deaf, the semi-deaf, 
the mute, the semi-mute, and, in too many instances, the feeble- 
minded, are admitted to the same school, and maintained there re- 
gardless of consequences. It does not infrequently happen that 
children, partially deaf, or recently become deaf, with speech but 
slightly affected, are placed in schools where they are, perforce, 
suffered to mingle with children wholly unlike themselves. This 
is a great wrong, an unneccessary wrong, a wrong that some day 
must be righted. Our schools, of whatever character, should be so. 
systematized that proper segregation and classification on a physical 
as well as a mental basis may be easily and readily carried into 
effect. The semi-deaf and the semi-mute should constitute one class, 
and be maintained and instructed according to mental advancement 
by themselves; the congenitally deaf should form another distinct 
class, to be classified and graded and instructed by themselves, and 
the feeble-minded and those of very low mentality, whether born 
deaf, or semi-mute, or semi-deaf, should constitute quite another 
class, and be maintained and instructed in schools quite apart from 
the others.” 

This method of separating the semi-deaf and semi-mute, and the 
feeble-minded children has been tried with great success in Den- 
mark and Schleswig, and much interest was evinced by the teachers 
in America in the arrangement in London of providing schools for 
elder pupils, and a school for the mentally defective deaf. This was 
considered a step in the right direction, but only a step, and some 
form of separate provision for the semi-mute and semi-deaf away 
from the totally congenital deaf was considered advisable. Attention 
is being paid to this matter in the State of New York, and it is 
probable that in the near future something will be done to set apart 
various institutions for dealing exclusively with one particular class, 
instead of each school attempting to deal with every form of deaf- 
mutism which presents iself. 
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RESULTS. 


The points of chief interest to British enquirers appear to be: 

(1) How do the results of the teaching in American schools 
compare with what is done for British deaf children, up to the age 
of 16? 

(2) What do the American pupils gain by their longer school 
period, and the effect on the individual, and the class as a whole. 

In going through the various schools one could not fail to be 
struck with the similarity of the methods and means adopted in 
dealing with the children. In nearly all schools the early stages in 
the Kindergarten and Primary departments were devoted to “sense” 
training, the gradual acquisition of the elements of speech (Articu- 
lation), and the building up of simple language. In this they cor- 
respond to the initial stages in Great Britain, except that in some 
of the American schools facility in the use of simple language, and 
lip-reading was developed much earlier than with us, by means of 
simple stories. Some most interesting examples were given of the 
ability of children of from 18 months to 2 years in school to under- 
stand and reproduce in speech and writing a short story told by the 
teacher. Proceeding much on the same lines of the development 
of language as with us, the pupils passed through the lower grades 
of the school up to the fifth or sixth year, when there was a more 
general adoption of ordinary school books for such subjects as 
Arithmetic, Geography, History, and Literature. 

After the completion of the fifth or sixth year, when the pupils 
reached the advanced grades of the school, instead of each teacher 
taking the whole of the subjects it was a common practice to “spe- 
cialize” on definite subjects. Thus one teacher took the whole of 
the Arithmetic of the upper school, another the Geography, etc. This 
plan appeared to work admirably in various ways. It produced 
greater co-ordination in the subjects throughout the whole of the 
upper school, it afforded the pupils the benefit of profiting by the 
best teacher of each subject, and it gave the teacher the opportunity 
of making a hobby of his or her own subject, and collecting all the 
various objects and illustrations connected with it likely to interest 
and help the pupils. 

The language of the ordinary school books used in the upper 
grades was, as a rule, too difficult for the pupil’s full comprehension, 
and it was in some cases doubtful whether there was not a waste 
of power involved in having to translate down to the pupil’s capac- 
ity, the idiomatic phraseology of the books. The results, however, 
seemed to justify the means adopted, as the students became more 
and more accustomed to the use of books, to draw their own facts 
from books, and referred to them freely for information. 

With the extended school period available this appeared to be 
quite successful. Whether it would be equally satisfactory with the 
shorter school life of the deaf pupil in Great Britain is open to 
question. A means which may be successful when begun with pupils 
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at 12 or 13 and continued to 18 or 19, might not produce even pro- 
portionate results with a school life brought to a close abruptly at 16. 
It is unfortunately true that British deaf children are not as 


be: a rule sufficiently advanced at the age of 16 to be able to use ordi- 
ools nary books with interest or profit, and, except in the cases of brighter 
age pupils, the ability declines rather than increases after the pupil leaves 
school. It seemed to me that the introduction of school books at 
hool an early period had two good results: First, it met, and to some 
ole. extent overcame, the difficulty of book language earlier than with 
) be us; secondly, it had a most wholesome effect on the deaf child, by 
| in placing the standard of “normality” in his own hands and making 
s in him comprehend exactly where he stood in comparison with his 
se” hearing brothers and sisters. 
icu- This use of books, too, gave a more general range to the knowl- 
-Or- edge of the pupils, and, while this might not be so exact as is 
me usual with British children, it gave a broader outlook on life, and 
and tended to greater self-reliance, whilst the individual effort needed 
| of to find information in a book helped in the formation of character. 
the Written tests were taken in a number of schools, and these 
ler- showed that in the capacity to use original language in composition 
the and descriptive writing the pupils between the ages of 14 to 16 
ent were no better than with us; in Arithmetic and Geography the chil- 
des dren did not seem to have covered so much ground, but in History 
ore and Literature, and the general knowledge involved in the acquire- 
as ment of these subjects, they were ahead of our pupils. 
; These results carried on for two or three additional years just 
vils at the period when the pupil is beginning to comprehend the object 
1er of his education, and to find enjoyment in intellectual pursuits, has 
De- produced in the American schools a “graduating” pupil between the 
of ages of 18 and 20, with a good command of language and ability 
nis to use it, either in a spoken or written form, with a good general 
ed knowledge, and a full understanding of his relative position, in point 
he of intelligence, with the hearing people with whom he will have to 
he mix in after life. “Graduation” means having come through the 
ity complete course prescribed by the school, but does not imply that the 
he student has proved by examination that he has reached a certain 
st standard of attainment. 

It was variously stated that from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. of 
er the pupils reached the “graduating” stage; some of the remainder 
n, never reached that point of mental development though they re- 
te mained in school; and others left before they had been long enough 
c- to reach it: so that it is difficult to make a definite comparison of 
T, the final results of the system on the whole of the deaf pupils of 
re America with our own. ‘There can be no doubt that for those who 
ts completed the school courses, the results must be considered very 

satisfactory, and this achievement by even a proportion of the total 
€ number of students has a bearing on the status of the whole of the 
le deaf population, and gives them a standing in the outside world 
. which is better than with us. 
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Another factor which has had a bearing on the higher results 
of the education of the deaf in America, has been the establishment 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb (Gallaudet Col- 
lege), Washington. 

This Institution provides a College career for young men and 
women after they have completed the work done in the ordinary 
Deaf and Dumb schools. The syllabus says: 

“The College makes provision for thorough instruction in the 
essentials of a liberal education, without attempting to do the special 
work of the polytechnic schools on the one hand, or that of the Uni- 
versity on the other. The course of higher instruction leading to 
collegiate degrees occupies four years, and embraces courses in 
Languages (Ancient and Modern), Mathematics, Natural Science, 
History, Philosophy and Political Science. The entire curriculum, 
including an introductory year, embraces five years. The Corpora- 
tion of the College is authorized by Act of Congress to confer ‘such 
degrees in the arts and sciences as are likely to be usually granted in 
Colleges.” 

The fees amount to 250 dollars per head per annum, but provi- 
sion is made for the admission of students by means of scholarships, 
a certain number of which are annually open to students nominated 
by the District of Columbia, and the States and Territories in the 
Union. 

The students entering the College are naturally the cream of 
the educated deaf from the various schools and institutions of 
America, and it seemed to me that the provision of this higher edu- 
cation for the deaf was not only an excellent thing in itself, but was 
fraught with far-reaching effects on the whole spirit of deaf-mute 
education on that side of the Atlantic. For instance, immediately 
after the College was established, the principals of the institutions 
for the deaf met and passed the following resolutions: 

“That this Conference recommends the establishment of high 
(i. e. secondary) classes in all the institutions where they do not 
now exist. 

“That we recommend that the course of study in these high 
classes be as far as possible in harmony with the course required 
for admission to the National Deaf-Mute College.” 

Thus it will be seen that the standard set by the College served 
to bring all the schools into line, and to make the schemes of instruc- 
tion lead towards the same end. It served to stimulate ambitious 
pupils and their teachers, and created a valuable public opinion in 
favor of higher education for the deaf. 

No provision exists for the higher education of the deaf in 
Great Britain, and no matter how gifted, only the very wealthy can 
possibly avail themselves of the channels open to the hearing of pro- 
ceeding to ordinary colleges to obtain a liberal education. The 
private tuition necessary to prepare for a collegiate course is out of 
the reach of the majority of the deaf in Great Britain, and the 
absence of a highly educated class among the congenitally deaf leads 
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to the natural conclusion in the average mind—ignorant of these 
facts—that the deaf are incapable of higher education. 

Gallaudet College has disproved this, and in doing so has 
raised the public estimate of the deaf in America, and has become a 
goal which every aspiring boy or girl in the deaf schools may hope 
to reach. 

Some schools and institutions do not contribute pupils to Gal- 
laudet College, preferring, where possible, to send them to the 
ordinary Universities. There are many instances of success in this 
course, and recently several deaf pupils passed satisfactorily through 
Harvard. But these would naturally be not only exceptionally bright 
intellects, but must besides have been sufficiently well-to-do to be 
able to bear the expense, and in any case this plan could not suit all 
the well-educated deaf, so that I consider the Gallaudet College a 
most valuable adjunct to the whole scheme of the education of the 
deaf of America. 


INSTITUTIONS v7. DAY SCHOOLS. 


The differences of opinion among teachers of the deaf in 
America on the question whether institutions or day schools are the 
better for the education of the deaf are as acute as they are on this 
side of the water. 

Many experienced instructors hold that by congregating large 
numbers of deaf-mutes in an institution, there is a danger of accentu- 
ating their abnormality, of increasing the tendency to “sign,” and 
also to add to the danger of the establishment of a deaf variety of 
the human race, by increasing the likelihood of intermarriage. The 
advocates of the day school system further claim that unless the deaf 
child is surrounded by hearing and speaking people he has not the 
proper inducement to speak and lip-read, and that as a consequence 
institution life is detrimental to oralism, and renders the pupils less 
self-reliant. On the other hand, the advocates of the institution 
plan strongly assert that very few homes are suited to the proper 
training of a deaf child, who is generally misunderstood, and con- 
sequently alternately petted and harshly treated; that the all-round 
training of an institution is quite as important as other branches of 
teaching; that the day schools have not the same opportunities for 
classification or industrial training; and that while institutions are 
necessary for children from scattered districts they are preferable 
for all. 

My twenty years’ experience in both types of schools in England 
had made me familiar with all these arguments, and I found no new 
points in connection with this question during my visits to the day 
schools over there. 

Chicago is the largest city having the day school system fully 
developed, and there were about 250 pupils scattered in I1 centres. 
One of the great difficulties in dealing with defective children in day 
schools is that of grading. It is almost impossible to collect into 
one center sufficient pupils to classify properly. This is overcome in 
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London by the Education Authority paying the fares of children 
travelling by train or tramcar, and we are thus able to get together 
enough children of one type to make a fairly well-graded centre. 
We have also a system of boarding-out to meet cases where for any 
reasons travelling to a centre is impossible. There appeared to be 
no such provision for “transportation” in Chicago, Milwaukee, or 
Boston. In Chicago, however, the difficulty of classification was 
partly overcome by an arrangement of the superintendent to set apart 
certain centres for the reception of pupils of certain grades or stages 
of instruction. But there was no means of enforcing attendance at 
any particular centre, and if a parent declined to send a child to the 
centre most suitable for his training, the teacher at the nearest centre 
had to make the best of the position, and give what personal atten- 
tion was possible to such child. 

In the States of Wisconsin and Michigan, small day schools are 
spread up and down the States, and a system of boarding-out under 
the supervision of a competent superintendent is carried on. Dr. 
A. Graham Bell says, ‘““Wisconsin has startled America by the success 
of her methods” in dealing with the deaf. In all the three cities 
mentioned the day schools were well organized and doing excellent 
work, and in some cases children were proceeding from them to 
“hearing” high schools. But in all these places the teachers agreed 
that the method pursued in London of providing schools for elder 
scholars, where definite instruction in trades could be given, as well 
as the segregation of the defective deaf from the ordinary classes 
was a better arrangement than their own. 

A return made last year gave the number of pupils in day schools 
as 950 under 150 teachers. 

Of course, the industrial side of the training given in the day 
schools is not nearly so well developed as in the majority of the 
institutions. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 


The Blind and Deaf Children’s Act of 1893 makes the attend- 
ance of deaf children compulsory at the age of 7 years, but in many 
schools children are received earlier if presented. But we have 
nothing in this country to correspond to the “Infant,” or “Kinder- 
garten” schools for the Deaf which have been established in America 
during the past 20 years. Some four or five of these schools have 
been established by private effort, and one has recently been taken 
over by the State of Pennsylvania. The main claim of the origina- 
tors of this movement is that a deaf child cannot successfully be 
taught to speak unless he acquires speech as nearly as possible at 
the same period of life as the hearing child does; and, that unless 
he is trained in speech habits in infancy the vocal organs become 
rigid, and the speech acquired later is more artificial than it would be 
if practiced earlier. Another claim is that if a deaf child can be 
put under expert instruction at the age of 2 or 3 years, it should be 
able to acquire in about 6 years such an amount of speech, and 
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facility in lip reading that at the end of that period it ought to be 
able to take its place among normal children in ordinary public 
schools, and be able to take the lessons as well as a “hearing” child. 

This latter prospect has attracted considerable attention in Great 
Britain, and it has been felt that if the statements made with regard 
to the success of this system will bear investigation, it would be a 
scheme worthy of imitation. What I saw of one of these schools did 
not convince me of the wisdom of the scheme, and I found that 
American instructors who are better able to judge of the success of 
these experiments are very divided in their opinions on the point. 

Some are in favor of taking the children away from their homes 
as early as possible and placing them in “Home” schools of the above 
character, where speech effort, and lip-reading may be encouraged 
all through their infancy; other teachers claim that the proper 
environment is the family, where the deaf child is surrounded by a 
number of hearing people, and where, if the home is at all intelligent, 
the deaf child would receive a much larger share of normal training 
than he can get as a unit among a little deaf congregation where 
the deaf pupils outnumber the hearing people around them by about 
6 or 8 to one. 

Apart from what appeared to me to be the more than doubtful 
wisdom of grouping in the same classes children varying in age from 
3 to 8, the methods adopted did not commend themselves to me. No 
definite instruction in articulation was given, but the attempt was 
made to make the children acquire language in words, phrases and 
sentences as a whole. This is no doubt a splendid training in lip- 
reading, and helps to develop the faculties of observation and recep- 
tivity; the baby gabble it encourages helps to preserve the instinct 
of speech, and taken on the whole these means would be excellent 
for little deaf children under school age; but they should then be 
placed under definite instruction in the production of the elements of 
speech, and their language taught on a scientifically arranged plan. 
It appeared to be a false premise that the eye could be made to as- 
sume the whole of the functions of the ear,—and that without special 
direction and training. Yet this is what those who teach speech in 
words and sentences seemed to assume. ‘They spoke words to the 
child, gave orders and commands, made use of the idioms of every- 
day life, and expected the child not only to understand them, but also 
to acquire the ability to reproduce them without special directions 
as to the manipulation of his vocal organs. For children with a 
large amount of hearing, or for those who lost their hearing as the 
result of infantile disease, this plan may prove satisfactory, but the 
same means applied to a totally deaf child, without any conception of 
spoken language, could not possibly produce the same results. 

This absence of regular drill in the elements of speech (articula- 
tion teaching), both in the Infant school referred to and one or two 
other schools for elder pupils where the same plan was adopted, did 
produce good lip-readers, but it did not produce intelligible speech 
as a rule among the totally deaf. This can only be acquired by skil- 
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ful, careful, and painstaking articulation teaching, and unless this is 
taken up fairly early in the child’s school life, slipshod speech becomes 
a habit which can never be eradicated. As a matter of fact children 
taught on the “element”? method acquired in some of the oral schools 
greater intelligibility and greater facility in the use of language by 
definite systematic instruction, in a much shorter period than the 
children who attend these “Infant” schools, or schools where the 
“elements” were not taught. 

With regard to the claim that children passing through a school 
period of 6 or 7 vears under the above conditions could successfully 
take their places in the grades of the common schools, the general 
opinion among American instructors was that it was an overstate- 
ment of the case, and with this view I entirely agree. It may be 
possible for specially gifted or specially favored deaf children, but 
not for the totally congenitally deaf child of average ability. Still 
there could be no doubt of the devotion and enthusiasm of both the 
“infant school” and “non-element system’’ adherents, and one could 
only wish that the same amount of enthusiasm was devoted to a 
more logical and systematic method of dealing with the problem of 


deaf education. 
AURAL TRAINING. 


One feature of the work in America which is greatly in advance 
of ours is the use of acoustic instruments for children who have 
remnants of hearing. ‘This particular branch has never received in 
Great Britain the consideration it has deserved. Some experiments 
have been conducted at Glasgow, Margate and more recently at my 
own school at Homerton. In many of the American schools, how- 
ever, a large amount of trouble and expense has been expended on 
this particular point, and in some schools at least efforts have been 
made to utilize every vestige of hearing possessed by the pupils. At 
Rochester one classroom was equipped with 13 telephones, connect- 
ing each pupil with the teacher's desk. At Flint a room was 
similarly equipped with a costly Akoulallion, at Milwaukee and New 
York much attention had been given to similar experiments, and 
several useful inventions for the use of the partially deaf had been 
devised by Dr. Currier and others. In view of the great importance 
attached to this matter by Dr. Kerr Love and others in our own 
country, this feature of the American schools might well be copied 
more generally. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS, ETC. 


As in this country schools in America are suffering from the 
lack of a regular supply of properly trained teachers. Several refer- 
ences to this point appeared in the Annual Reports last year. 

“During the last few years the attention of the profession has 
been called more than ever before, to the great importance of having 
teachers well trained for the work. Heretofore many of the young 
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teachers seeking admission to the profession through normal classes 
have been poorly prepared as to general education, and have had 
too low a conception of the requirements of the work. Teaching 
the deaf is a high art, and one not easily acquired. It is fraught 
with difficulties little suspected by those who have not encountered 
them in the school room. It requires not only a broad general educa- 
tion, but also highly specialized training.” 

“The growth in popularity of the oral method of instruction has 
created a demand for well trained teachers which has not been fully 
met. When the last generation of men and women took up the 
work of teaching the deaf there were no trained teachers nor training 
schools for teachers. A young lady fresh from the high school was 
given a class and told to teach; this she did to her own satisfaction 
perhaps, but with the inevitable result that the class suffered 
grieviously at her hands. Such injustice is no longer necessary, 
for there are now several training schools for teachers of speech, 
the most notable being at Northampton, Mass.; Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Washington, D. C. Besides these, teachers are 
trained at the various State schools, but unlike the normal schools 
for the education of public school teachers there is no standard 
common to any two of these schools, either in preliminary education 
or proficiency required for graduation. Teaching a deaf child to 
speak has almost reached the dignity of a science. It requires a 
knowledge of anatomy, and physiology of the vocal organs, and a 
thorough understanding of the elements of spoken language.” 

The normal school at Washington is a department of the Gal- 
laudet College. In Chicago and Milwaukee the normal classes are 
carried on in connection with the day schools, and additional salaries 
are offered to teachers, who, holding the ordinary teachers’ certificate, 
qualify for a diploma as a teacher of the deaf. In Chicago this 
additional sum amounts to about 200 dollars per annum. ‘The nor- 
mal department at Northampton is now partly carried on by the 
aid of funds placed at the disposal of the school by the Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

No account of American education of the deaf would be com- 
plete without some reference to the benefactions of Dr. A. Graham 
Bell. He not only founded and endowed the “Volta Bureau” for 
the diffusion of information relating to the deaf, but he has given 
25,000 dollars to the Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the deaf; he has annually subscribed 1,500 dollars to its funds, 
and last vear further endowed the Association with 75,000 dollars, 
to enable it to establish a normal department for the training of 
teachers of the deaf at Northampton in memory of his father, the 
late Dr. Melville Bell, inventor of the system of phonetics known as 
Visible Speech. 

To sum up, as the result of my inquiry the most striking points 
of — between our own efforts and those of America I found 
to be: 

(1) The more general adoption of the “combined system” with 
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a more elaborate system of “signs” and a single-hand alphabet for 
manual spelling. 

(2) A school course extending over I2 years. 

(3) “Higher Education” as provided by Gallaudet College, and 
by the other schools sending graduates to Colleges and Universities. 

(4) The adoption of ordinary school books for the study of 
History, Literature, etc., making “reading” more general, and afford- 
ing a wider knowledge to the pupils. 

(5) Definite “Trade” teaching given in the large institutions. 

(6) The absence of “compulsory” attendance at school, and the 
higher average “type” of pupils received into the schools. 

(7) The liberality with which schools are financed, enabling 
every idea to be fully developed regardless of cost, making it possible 
to sub-divide classes where necessary, even as low as from 3 to § 
pupils, and to provide costly appliances such as telephones and 
acoustic appliances. 

(8) The benefactions of Dr. A. Graham Bell, which have ma- 
terially assisted in developing and influencing the teaching of speech. 

(9) And the official U. S. assistance in publishing reports of 
conventions, etc., thereby considerably helping in the diffusion of 
information on all matters relating to the work. 


THE INSTITUTION PRESS. 


ALBERT LOUIS EDGERTON CROUTER, A. M., LL.D. 


Dr. Albert Louis Edgerton Crouter, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, was born near 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada, on September 15, 1846. He is of German-Luth- 
eran descent on the father’s side, and of English-Huguenot descent on the 
mother’s side. His education was obtained in the public and high schools of 
Belleville, and at Albert College. After teaching for two years in the public 
schools near Belleville with success, he came, in January, 1866, to the United 
States, going as far west as Kansas. He there engaged for a short time in 
teaching in an English-Indian school at Shawneetown, Johnson County, and 
then, by a happy chance, was persuaded to accept a position in the Kansas 
School for the Deaf at Olathe, under Mr. Thomas Burnside, Principal. At 
the end of six months, although offered the principalship of the school, he re- 

signed and came east the latter part of October, 1867, and accepted the posi- 
tion of junior teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution, then located in the 
center of the city. While employed in teaching, he continued his studies 
privately, attending lectures at the Franklin Institute and at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Teaching successfully various grades of classes from 1867 to 
1884, he was in the latter year appointed to the Principalship of the Insti- 
tution, succeeding Mr. Joshua Foster in that position. In his earlier years of 
teaching, he studied the sign language (he has few superiors as a sign maker) 
and the principles of sign-language instruction under Mr. A. B. Hutton, 
then Principal, who had himself been a pupil of Laurent Clerc, the celebrated 
deaf teacher brought from France by Thomas H. Gallaudet. 
_ While yet a teacher, Dr. Crouter became interested in oral methods of 
instruction through a visit to the Clarke School for the Deaf at Northampton, 
Mass., in the summer of 1875, and was instrumental in having articulation 

( teaching greatly extended in the Pennsylvania Institution in the autumn of 
that year. On taking charge of the Institution as Principal in 1884, he 
speedily reorganized the school departments, systematizing and greatly extend- 
ing the course of study; he placed the Oral Department on a practical and 
an enduring basis; he greatly extended trade teaching; reduced the size of 
classes; increased the term of instruction and improved the teaching staff 
throughout. He took an active part in the erection of the new buildings 
at Mt. Airy in 1890-92, and in the removal of the several departments of the 
school to that place. He was elected a charter member of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and became a 
member of its Board of Directors in 1890, and has since taken a leading part 
in its growth and work. He was elected President of the Association upon 
the resignation of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell in 1904. He has contributed 
valuable papers upon the education of the deaf to the American Annals and 
the Association REviEW, and is a member of several literary and educational 
societies. 

In recognition of his successful work and literary attainments, the hon- 
orary degree of A. M. was conferred upon him by Gallaudet College in 1885, 
and the degree of LL.D. by Illinois College in 1894; and as marking his forty 
years of active service, the Board of Directors of the Institution granted him 
an extended leave of absence the past summer, during which he visited 
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Europe, and represented the Institution at the Sixth International Conference 
of Instructors of the Deaf at Edinburgh, reading, by special invitation, a 
paper on the organization and methods of the School, and enjoying the 
added honor of representing, as delegate, the United States Government.— 
[F. W. Booth in the Mt. Airy World (Pa.).] . 


The latest issue of the Mt. Airy World—that of November 7th—is 
mainly given up to a review of Dr. Crouter’s work in the Pennsylvania 
Institution as teacher and principal during the forty years’ term which he has 
just completed. Many interesting reminiscences are contributed by several 
hands. We have been especially interested in a review of Mr. Crouter’s work 
as a teacher by that eminently clear-sighted woman, Miss Julia A. Foley, who 
lays special stress on his art in training his pupils to work and to think for 
themselves. 

The present writer has known Dr. Crouter somewhat intimately and with 
ever-increasing admiration for some thirty years, and would like to venture 
a brief appreciation of him as the executive head of a big concern. The 
secret of his success, in our apprehension, lies deeper than his skill in teach- 
ing, his aptness for business affairs, his sound judgment of men and of things. 
It is in his robust, genuine, wholesouled manhood. By the law of his being, he 
must work, and work intensely, at something; and his powerful nature, 
driven like an electric generator, infallibly induces a similar current of energy 
in whoever may be associated with him. If he had started as a pirate, he 
would have been followed by the most reckless desperadoes that ever 
scourged the seas. Being what he is, he has drawn together under his direc- 
tion a band of as highly trained, unselfish, enthusiastic, hard-working men and 
women as can be found in this or any other country. And much of their 
energy, unselfishness, and enthusiasm they have caught from him. We con- 
cede the truth of what others have said as to his keen observation, his aptness 
for details, with his grasp of general principles, of his charm of manner, of 
his power of organization and all the rest; still we hold that all this is but the 
mechanism—the fire that generates the power to drive it all is the sincerity, 
the love of God and man, the love of good work which is the frame and 
foundation of his being. 

But Dr. Crouter has had his share of mere luck, too. He has had 
capable and earnest assistants—teachers, matrons, supervisors, and the rest— 
but he himself chose them and largely trained them for their work. So 
their good work goes to his credit and not to that of mere luck. But he did 
not select his superior officers, the members of the Board of Directors. You 
know how such Boards are made up in many States. The party Boss for 
the time being—or rather the Boss’s lackey, who toadies to the Boss and 
bullies everybody else, a politician who is looking for a fat appointive 
office, another who has headed the delegation in favor of the Boss’s man at 
the State Convention and in return claims the right to land one of his in- 
capable dependents—who could never get a position elsewhere—pretty near 
the head of the institution pay-roll. And all of them tumbling over each other 
to carry cut, or if possible to anticipate the least wish of the Boss, at what- 
ever sacrifice of the interests of the school. 

At Mt. Airy, on the contrary, you find one Director erecting a costly 
building for the school at his own expense, another contributing to the school 
paper, for the pleasure and profit of the pupils, a series of interesting studies 
of English History illustrated with rare cuts from his private library. And 
all of them giving their time and thought freely to the school with no thought 
but the benefit of the pupils. This is sheer good luck to the school and to 
Dr. Crouter, and he deserves no bit of credit therefor—except so far as their 
generosity has been encouraged by the spectacle of his own untiring and 
skillful work.—[Weston Jenkins in The Messenger (Ala.).] 


The current issue of the Mt. Airy World is a “Crouter number,” and a 
most interesting one it is, too, for it tells something of the great service 
for the deaf which Dr. Crouter has rendered during the past forty years. 
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Forty years of continuous activity in one profession is a record that is un- 

common, and in the case of Dr. Crouter it has been one line of unbroken 

successes. ‘Today Dr. Crouter is the executive head of the largest school for 

the Deaf in the world and is generally conceded to be one of the best posted 

men in the profession. His life history is indeed interesting. He is suave 

and popular with all, and if not a born diplomat he has made diplomacy a 

study until he is master of the science. Not one man in a thousand could i 

have met the many obstacles that have arisen during these forty years and iq 

mastered them as he has with such apparent ease. His first trying position 

was when he was in fact but not in name the head of the Pennsylvania insti- 

tution for several years during the latter years of Mr. Foster’s reign. The 

whole management of the school was upon his young shoulders, but every 

step he took had to be with the greatest of finesse and kindness so as not to 

appear to be holding the reins of government which officially still remained 

in the hands of his invalid superior in office. This Mr. Crouter accomplished 

with singular skill, retaining the love and confidence to the very end of the 

man he was to succeed. Then the admirable manner in which he managed 

without friction to retire several old teachers, whose days of usefulness had 

passed but who themselves could not realize it, was another master stroke 

deserving credit. Then came the gradual enveloping of the Garrett Day 

School, which was done so quietly and with so much diplomacy. Still there 

is more to follow of the story of diplomacy, much of it probably known only ‘ 

to himself and a small number of others. 
The writer’s first introduction to Mr. Crouter was in the year 1882 at 

the Convention held at Jacksonville, Illinois. We seemed to have been 

attracted to each other at the time, for a little over a year thereafter I was 

asked to become one of his corps of teachers and accepted the invitation. 

This gave me a better chance to study the man and to admire him. He 

treated me like a brother, and had not other inducements been offered me I 

probably would have been yet a member of the faculty [manual department] 

of the great Pennsylvania institution. It hardly seems possible that friend 

Crouter is 61 years old. The last time I saw him, a little over two years ago, 

he seemed hardly older than twenty-five years ago. I knew he was my senior, 

and come to think of it I can hardly believe that I am one of the “old men” 

now, but to think that Crouter is sixty-one! My, my, my! Well, the secret 

is out and had to be told if we are to celebrate his forty years of service. 

which his friends all do with unreserved heartiness. Here in Louisiana, 

besides myself, one of his ex-pupils, Andrew J. Sullivan, throws his shillalah 

high into the vaulted blue with a hip, hip hurrah for Dr. Crouter and his forty 

years of service; at least he would do so were he himself not now a dignified 

teacher with as “high” a forehead as our good friend, the Doctor—{S. T. 

Walker in The Pelican (La.).] 


THE UNIVERSAL MUSEUM OF THE DEAF AT THE PARIS 
INSTITUTION. 


It gives one a rather pleasant surprise when in a strange land to find that 
he is not altogether a stranger to the people there. Such was the experience 
of Dr. Crouter when he visited the National Institution for Deaf Mutes at 
Paris last July. After inspecting the class work he was conducted to a large 
room where an informal reception, with a little speech-making, was held. 
This room was filled with books, pictures, statues and cases of small objects, 
and they called it the Museum. The surprise came when one of the hosts 
produced portraits of Dr. Crouter and Benjamin D. Pettengill, a former 
teacher in the Pennsylvania Institution, for this Museum contains only pictures 
and objects connected with the education of the deaf and is known as the 
Universal Museum of Deaf-Mutes. This Museum dates back nearly thirty 
years when a collection was begun of objects relating exclusively to the his- 
tory of the National Institution. So great was the interest manifested in this 
that in 1890 it was proposed to extend it to include the schools of the entire 
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world. The organization of this great work was entrusted to M. Théophile 
Denis, honorary chief of bureau to the Minister of the Interior, who has been 
ably assisted by Prof. Auguste Boyer. 

The Museum is divided into two sections, the historical and the artistic. 
The former includes all those things that are in any way connected with the 
history of deaf mute education, while the latter contains art objects produced 
by the deaf themselves. 

The historical section is subdivided as follows: 

1. Views and plans of schools. Of these there are between three and 
four hundred, illustrating nearly all the schools of Europe and America, be- 
sides some in India, Australia and Japan. There are twenty views of the 
Pennsylvania Institution. 

2. Portraits of founders, directors, professors and benefactors of schools. 
In this division there are one hundred eighty portraits of the Abbe de l’Epée 
alone. Besides the portraits of Dr. Crouter and B. D. Pettengill mentioned 
above, the Pennsylvania Institution is represented by Bishop White its first 
President, David G. Seixas, its first Principal, Lewis Weld and Joshua Foster, 
former principals. There is hardly a principal of a school in the United 
States whose portrait could not be produced from this great collection at a 
moment’s warning, as was Dr. Crouter’s. 

3. Portraits of writers, philosophers, physicians and men in public life, 
from the earliest times to our own, who have in any way aided the instruction 
of the deaf. 

4. Portraits of deaf persons distinguished in letters and in the arts and 
sciences; and also of the deaf-blind. 

5. Articles of all kinds pertaining to the deaf, medals, manual alphabets, 
etc. 

In the artistic section there are about four hundred works of deaf 
ainters, sculptors, engravers, lithographers, architects and photographers. 
he only Americans represented are James Alexander, Alexander MacGregor, 

and Douglas Tilden. 

We would earnestly advise all persons who have objects suitable to add to 
this collection to send them to the curator of this wonderful Museum and 
thus help along its work, which one visitor declared to be twofold, “to destroy 
the ignorance and prejudice of some, and to restore the victims of this ignor- 
ance and prejudice to the place in society which is their due.”—[E. S. Thomp- 
son in Mt. Airy World (Pa.).] 


NORMAL TRAINING WORK AT THE INDIANA SCHOOL. 


This Normal Class, or class for teachers-in-training, as existing in this 
school at the present time had its inception in 1890 when Mr. Johnson first 
appointed a young woman as teacher of physical exercise, who was to serve 
also as substitute teacher, under guidance, as opportunity presented, through 
which means she was expected to acquire sufficient insight into the work and 
experience to become a regular teacher. This arrangement continued until 
1894, when the kindergarten department was established and the oral depart- 
ment (established 1892) increased from one class to three. At that time one 
assistant, a teacher-in-training, was appointed for the kindergarten class, the 
former position of teacher of physical exercise being done away with. In 
1896 three teachers-in-training were received, and their instruction along oral 
lines was begun; and the number in attendance at any one time since that date 
has been not less than three nor more than five. Prior to 1899 only one year’s 
training was given to or required of each member of the class; but in that 
year a two-years’ course covering kindergarten and oral work was estab- 
lished which has continued to date. : 

Since 1890 thirty-four young women have been enrolled as teachers-in- 
training or as members of this Normal Class. Of the entire number 18 are 
now teaching in various State Schools for the Deaf (10 in this institution), 8 
have married, one has died, 4 are not engaged in schools for the deaf so far 
as known, and three are in the class at the present time. 
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The full term of this course for teachers-in-training is two years and no 
one is received for a less period; and but two (or three, according to circum- 
stances) will be accepted each year. Candidates for admission must present 
testimonials of high character and standing, evidences of satisfactory pre- 
liminary scholastic attainment, certificates of good health and necessary 
strength, and be possessed of self-confidence, gentle firmness, patience, love 
for children, and a desire to make teaching a life profession—otherwise they 
would better not apply. A student’s mind and habit, and an enthusiastic 
desire to accomplish things and succeed, are demanded. Admission to the 
privileges of this course means undivided attention, close application, and 
hard work on the part of the teachers-in-training for two years; and personal 
and social diversion will not be permitted to interfere with school or other 
duties, nor with periods of study. 

When entering upon the discharge of their duties, the members of the 
class are given full and regular charge of assigned classes under super- 
vision, in kindergarten or primary departments, or in both. They are also 
assigned certain monitorial duties with pupils, leading them to more intimate 
knowledge of the deaf child outside the school room. Supervision in the work 
is given by the chief kindergartner, the supervising principal of oral work, the 
supervising principal of primary grades, the normal instructors, and by the 
superintendent. In the Normal Class, upon stated days, there is given regular 
instruction under skilled teachers in Principles of Speech; in Physiology and 
Anatomy, concerning the respiratory organs, vocal organs, and the ear; and 
in Voice and Visible Speech. They are also required, as regular class work, to 
take up the study of the History of the Education of the Deaf; of Elements of 
Pedagogy and Psychology; and of Methods of Language teaching. Oral and 
written examinations are required during the year. A small but complete 
library of reference books for this normal work is provided for the use of the 
members of the class, who, however, must buy their own text-books. 

The services of these teachers-in-training are required by the School at all 
times during the two scholastic years, without compensation. They are re- 
quired to live in the institution, but room, board and laundry work are 
furnished them without cost. They are subject to all rules and regulations 
governing officers, teachers and employés, and their whole time must be de- 
voted to the work. Positions as teachers are not promised them here nor 
guaranteed them elsewhere, and at the completion of their training course 
they must take their chances in securing suitable positions in other schools 
for the deaf, according to their capabilities —[Silent Hoosier, (Ind.).] 


LESLIE OREN BEFRIENDS A CRIPPLED SCHOOLMATE. 


Yesterday a boy thirteen years of age with both legs off half way between 
the knee and body was brought to the Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf. He is a bright little fellow and hobbles about on short wooden pegs. 

This morning Leslie Oren, the deaf and blind boy, found him sitting on 
the steps on the boys’ side of the building. As is Leslie’s custom he felt all 
over the boy to make his acquaintance. When he came to his legs he stopped 
quickly and said, “Where are your legs?” He was told by another person that 
the boy had lost his legs by a street car. Leslie looked very sad and said, “I 
am very sorry for you; you cannot run. I am blind, but I can run. Have you 
many friends?” When told that the boy had friends in Cincinnati, Leslie said, 
“T will be your friend.” ; 

In a few moments they were met on the walk, Leslie leading the boy 
without legs. When asked where they were going Leslie said, “I am taking 
him a walk. I want to show him the fish in the fountain and where the 
flowers were; they are all gone now, but they will come again next year and 
he can see them then.” And on they went, the boy without sight or hearing 
trying to drive away the feeling of homesickness from the boy without. legs, 
and the light in the face of the latter showed how much he was appreciating 
this little act of kindness from one at least as unfortunate as himself.—[Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Dispatch. ] 
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THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Miss Delight Rice, who made such an enviable reputation in instructing 
the deaf, dumb and blind boy, John Riley Porter, and who afterwards was 
employed by the government to instruct the deaf and dumb in the Philippine 
Islands, is adding more laurels to her reputation in the Philippines. 

She left Columbus several months ago for the Islands, and for the first 
three months after landing she had no pupils. The government about came to 
the conclusion that there were no deaf and dumb on the island. However, she 
finally obtained one pupil, and she made such progress with this one, that she 
now has 22, the oldest being 14 years of age. 

She states in her letters to her parents that the pupils all learn rapidly and 
that she believes that there is a great future in store for her on the island. 
The Chinese government has made her several flattering offers to teach in the 
empire, but she has declined all of them, owing to the fact that she has con- 
tracted with the United States government, and the further fact that she 
— there are more opportunities for advancement in working for Uncle 

am. 

Miss Rice states that there are fully 2,000 deaf and dumb on the island, 
and that she has no doubt but that the deaf and dumb school there will soon 
be much larger than the one in Columbus. She says that Secretary Taft's 
visit has awakened much interest in the work, and that people are now making 
every effort to send their children. The great drawback is that the govern- 
ment only furnishes the schooling. The friends of the unfortunate must pay 
their board, and as in most cases they are poor, it is an impossibility for them 
to send their children. This will be remedied during the coming summer, as 
the Federal government has determined to build dormitories and take charge 
of all pupils that may come. 

Miss Rice has her hands full in taking care of 22 pupils herself, but 
believes that within a year she will reap the reward of hard work by being 
made superintendent of the school when it reaches the magnitude expected. 
She says that they will soon need ten teachers. 

Miss Rice will have three months’ vacation, commencing with March, and 
she expects to spend it in China.——[Columbus, Ohio, Evening Dispatch.] 


The very presence of some men is an inspiration, and their words are a 
slogan to urge us on to better, nobler, and more concentrated action. So 
we feel when Dr. Albert C. Hill, Inspector of Special Schools of the Depart- 
ment of Education comes around. He spent the 16th, 23d, and 24th of Octo- 
ber with us, visiting the school rooms and industrial departments. He urged 
us to make speech more and more the means of communication, to let every 
recitation be a language lesson to teach English upon every conceivable oppor- 
tunity, to have our pupils master one thing thoroughly before passing on to 
the next, to get into closer touch with the public schools, and to follow courses 
mapped ut in the syllabus for elementary schools.——[Deaf Mutes’ Register, 
CN. 


Dr. Coughlin, in the Teachers’ Meeting, gave out the list of duties ex- 
pected from the members of the staff for the year, and spoke of his recent 
request that the use of the sign-language be eliminated from the class rooms, 
especially from the senior classes. The importance of this had been borne 
in upon him, not only from his own observations when visiting schools in 
other places, but by correspondence and interviews with the superintendents 
of those schools which had risen to prominence among those whose graduates 
had shown proficiency in the use of the English language. The request, there- 
fore, appealed to himself as one which would in the future produce effects 
very desirable in the education of the deaf, and one which he felt sure would 
be readily acceded to by those concerned.—[Canadian Mute.] 
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LESLIE OREN’S VISIT TO CHICAGO. 


As guests of Miss Mary McCowen, so widely known as the head of the 
McCowen School for Deaf Children, and superintendent of Oral Instruc- 
tion in the Public Schools of Chicago, Leslie and his teacher, Mrs. Cureton, 
spent a delightful week in the largest inland city in the world last week. 

Miss McCowen and Miss Bingham had thoughtfully planned the week’s 
program so that there was scarcely an hour not filled with some enter- 
tainment, or something of educational value to Leslie. Leslie was continually 
surprising his new friends by his large fund of general information. At 
dinner the first evening, he asked his hostess if she bought her fine veal cutlets 
at the immense Chicago meat market. A new breakfast food (roasted Wheat 
Berries) pleased him greatly. He asked if Wheat Berries were more plenti- 
ful in Chicago than in Ohio, because Illinois produces more wheat than any 
other State in the Union. 

He was more than pleased when he found that one of his greatest 
desires—to ride on an elevated road—was to be gratified. It is safe to say, 
that after his first trip, he knew more about height, width, speed, material, 
construction, power, etc., than half the people know who take the trip daily. 
Losing his hat when automobiling was rather enjoyable to him, as it intro- 
duced him to the strong lake breeze he so much desired to meet. When we 
reached the lake, it was glorious! But poor Leslie could have no conception 
of how those huge waves leaped up and dashed against the rocky beach. 
Miss Bingham, in her eagerness to give him some idea, did not notice a great 
wave creeping toward them until it suddenly broke almost at their feet, com- 
pletely covering them with its spray. It was a pretty damp experience, but 
Leslie has learned how a breaker “breaks.” 

When visiting the carpenter, printing and other shops, all were surprised 
at his acquaintance with tools, machinery, and his knowledge of their uses. 
Leslie was shown a carpet loom Monday afternoon. He wanted to learn at 
once how to weave. Miss Beaman explained the different steps to him, and 
by Friday noon he had woven at odd times a four-foot rug which he is now 
proudly exhibiting to his friends. 

Leslie derived more valuable knowledge from the clay-modeling, wood- 
carving and the museum at the Chicago University than from any other 
source. He was particularly interested in the stuffed animals and fowls, the 
minerals, and metals, and the various specimens of handicraft. 

The tall buildings of the world hold a great interest for him. When he 
found that we would go up in the highest commercial building (Montgomery 
& Ward) in the world, he was very happy. He wanted to know if the people, 
horses and wagons on the street 394 feet below looked very like toys. ; 

Two entertainments were given in which Leslie appeared and won his 
audience at once. The other children on the program were deaf oral pupils of 
Miss McCowen’s, and under the direction of Miss Bingham did beautiful 
work, the dances, ball, and rhythm work being particularly attractive. These 
little deaf babies (the eldest aged four years) gave an astonishing exhibition 
of speech-reading and articulation. ; 

Leslie won friends everywhere. We were repeatedly told that to see him 
so smiling and cheery, under his double affliction, was a lesson to all; that his 
eagerness to learn and his powers of concentration had been an inspiration to 
the hundreds of school children before whom he appeared; that the people of 
Chicago who have come to know him personally, consider it a rare privilege— 
a blessing in a way—to have met our little lad—[Ohio Chronicle. } 


Mr. L. M. Larson has resigned his position as instructor in the depart- 
ment of the deaf at St. Olaf College, Northfield. After a few weeks’ trial, he 
found that the requirements were such that he could not meet them, mainly 


in the matter of teaching foreign languages. For the present the deaf students 4 
are being taught by the regular professors of the College.—[Companion 
(Minn.).] 
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SPEECH AND LIP-READING. 


__ The question as to what proportion of the deaf can be taught to speak 
with a reasonable degree of success has been much discussed by those inter- 
ested for many decades past, and is still a moot question among the teachers 
of the deaf. There are those who say that practically all the deaf can and 
should be taught to speak, while others would not go nearly so far in the 
application of this method. Whichever contention may be correct as to per- 
centages, on one point educators of the deaf almost unanimously agree, and 
that is that a large proportion—most say at least one half—of the deaf can be 
successfully so taught. This is no longer a mere theory or an Utopian 
dream, but a demonstrated fact. In nearly every American institution, as 
well as in most of the Canadian ones, from forty to ninety-five per cent. of 
the pupils are now being instructed in oral classes, and the almost universal 
tendency is to increase the proportion. 

The results of this method, where systematically and intelligently applied, 
has produced very satisfactory results. Perhaps we could quote no stronger 
evidence of this than that of James Kerr Love, M. D., of Glasgow. He last 
year visited all the best schools for the deaf in Europe and America on pur- 
pose to make a careful study of deaf-mutism, and, not being a partisan advo- 
cate of any method, was in a specially good position to judge of all methods 
impartially. In his report of his investigations he says: 

“Comparing the oral with the combined schools of America, I found that 
the best results and the most intelligent pupils were the product of oral teach- 
ing. I think that the orally taught deaf of the United States are the best 
taught deaf in the world. I am referring to the finished product, when the 
child leaves the Institution, and I am referring to general intelligence and 
fitness for the work of life.” 

The purpose of oral instruction is not only to teach the pupils to articulate 
distinctly, but also to understand what is being said to them by the motions 
of the speaker’s lips and other vocal organs. This would seem to be a very 
difficult feat to accomplish, yet it is marvellous how expert many of the deaf 
become in doing this. In this connection the following excerpt, from the 
report of a visit made officially to a large number of American Institutions 
by a teacher from Germany, will be interesting: 

“All pupils were so perfectly trained in lip-reading as I found nowhere 
else. First I thought that all had united and conspired to deceive me, but 
soon I became ashamed of such a thought, for I learned that it was the 
systematic teaching of lip-reading in the American schools that bore such 
splendid results. It seemed to me that the daily exercises in lip-reading, 
which are independent of the lessons in articulation, and the aim of which 
is to supply the children from the very beginning with ideas they ought to 
have according to their age, were of a highly intellectual value. I was exces- 
sively astonished at the children’s power of perception and combination, 
though they were not spoken to in a slower manner than to hearing chil- 
dren. By these exercises the little ones grow, as it were, into the lan- 
guage.”—[Canadian Mute.] 


A superintendent of a school for the deaf usually has certain methods 
which he wishes to be used. His school may be oral or it may be manual, or 
it may be something else. He usually has some policy which he would like to 
have carried out, and in order that the best results may be obtained, he must 
have the united co-operation of his teachers. It may happen that one or 
more of his teachers do not believe in the methods he wishes to employ, and 
therefore are merely passive or even oppose him indirectly. The plain duty 
of these teachers is to get into line with energy and enthusiasm, but failing in 
that, to get out. The good of the school demands either one or the other.— 
[West Virginia Tablet. ] 
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*From “The Visible Speech Pioneer, conducted by A. Graham Bell. 
School of Vocal Physiology. No. 18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. No. 5. 
Monday, April 27, 1874.” 
Illustration reproduced from “A Hundred Fables of AZsop” by courteous d 
permission of the publisher, Mr. John Lane, London and New Yotk. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


"THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF.” 


In this issue we give the closing chapter of Prof. Ferreri’s in- 
teresting and valuable series of papers on “The American Insti- 
tutions for the Education of the Deaf.” Published originally in 
book form in the Italian language, the work was, at the request of 
the editor of the Revirw, translated by the author into English for 
the benefit of American readers. It did not require the completion 
of the work, nor, indeed, advancement in its presentation beyond the 
first chapter, to make plain the fact that the republication was to be 
abundantly justified, both in the intrinsic interest of the subject- 
matter and in its superior excellence as a literary production. The 
profession is to be congratulated, we feel, and the work of deaf 
education for all time is likewise to be felicitated upon this rich ad- 
dition to the none too extensive literature of our special pedagogy. 
As is known, Prof. Ferreri spent the greater part of two years in this 
country, devoting his entire time and energies to research and study 
of American schools and systems. An expert himself along the 
lines of his study, there was little that escaped his eve or his keen 
intellect, and that he has not put into its proper setting and per- 
spective in his narrative. It would be difficult to estimate the full 
value of Prof. Ferreri’s work, now completed, for it is unique from 
every point of view, and time is needed to give it its own place and 
perspective as a factor in our present-day and future pedagogy. 
Moreover, where there are so many forces operating and influences 
at work to a given end, it is quite possible to magnify any one of them 
unduly; but we do not think that we overstate when we say that 
Prof. Ferreri’s work, in all that it covers of wide research, profound 
study, expert analysis, and mature judgment, has produced a 
deep impression upon the profession, and that it has contributed 
largely to give direction and force to the movement now in progress 
throughout the country, which is so pronouncedly away from those 
things and influences in our system of deaf education which he 
found to disapprove, and toward those things in the system which 
he saw to praise and commend. The work is essentially history, 
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and it will serve history well for all its uses, as presenting in its 
narrative that happy combination of description, analysis, and criti- 
cism that brings the reader and student to the same nearness of view 
and plane of understanding enjoyed by the original observer and 
writer, and for this reason, if for no other, it will have, as may be 
conceived, high and permanent place in the literature of our Ameri- 
can pedagogy. It will be a gratification to our readers to know that 
the work is soon to be brought out in book form, making it thus avail- : 
able for library uses. Further information regarding its issue may be 

obtained by communicating with the Volta Bureau. F. W. B. 


“THE VISIBLE SPEECH PIONEER.” 


Searching through the library of the Volta Bureau not long 
since, there was unearthed from that storehouse of material relating 
to the Deaf some numbers of an unique magazine entitled “The Visi- q 
ble Speech Pioneer,” which, upon examination, revealed the fact 
that it was a serial publication in manuscript, “conducted by A. 
Graham Bell,” for use in the “School of Vocal Physiology,” which 
he was carrying on in Boston, during the vear—1874—in which it 
was issued. A glance through the pages of the several numbers 
shows that its contents includes—in addition to much matter of value 
to teachers, given in ordinary script—a large number of articles and 
stories written in Visible Speech. With it in view that our readers 
may have a glimpse into this mine thus uncovered, we present else- 
where a page taken from the collection of stories, which, from the 
illustration (after the drawing accompanying the original text), 
will be easily recognized as a familiar fable. Naturally, in this 
first presentation of anything of the kind in our own pages, mechan- 
ical difficulties have been encountered which have rendered it im- 
possible to reproduce the fable exactly as it appears in the original 
manuscript page—written, as we have reason to believe, by Dr. Bell 
himself, though his absence from the United States at this time 
makes it impossible for us to be absolutely certain of this point. 
Still, the reproduction follows very closely the original form, and, 
we feel sure, it will, in some of its features, be suggestive to teachers 
of the deaf of ways and methods of using Visible Speech reading 
matter with their pupils, to the attainment of very practical and de- 
sirable results. It is our hope to follow this, in future issues, with 
other stories in Visible Speech, for the uses to which they may be 
put by teachers in carrying on their work. F. W. B. 
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DR. CROUTER ROUNDS OUT TWO SCORE YEARS 
OF SERVICE. 


In our Institution Press Department is given a brief life sketch 
of Dr. Crouter, the honored President of our Association and Super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Institution, at Mt. Airy; also well- 
written estimates of him by two associates in the profession of many 
years’ acquaintance with him. The immediate inspiration of the ar- 
ticles was the recent celebration of the fortieth anniversary of Dr. 
Crouter’s entrance upon the work of the education of the deaf, an 
occasion when his scores of friends in the school over which he pre- 
sides, and other scores outside, gathered to do him honor and to 
give him testimony of the high regard in which he is held by them. 
The published reports of the celebration—which seems to have in- 
cluded several gatherings, with the offering of testimonials of re- 
gard in sundry material forms—gave absent friends reading them 
pleasure only second in measure, we feel sure, to that of those pres- 
ent. For our own part, we were particularly pleased to note the 
part taken in the celebration by the adult deaf—graduates and former 
pupils of the school—evidencing as it did so strongly the respect and 
affection that they hold for their old instructor and superintendent 
whose teachings and influence have been so potent a force in 
shaping their lives and character. We echo the hope, we feel as- 
sured, of all who know Dr. Crouter that full another score of years 
of service in the great work he is conducting are in store for him. 


F, W. B. 


“COURAGE,” A NEW PUBLICATION FOR THE DEAF. 


This is the title of a new publication, of which two numbers have 
reached us. It announces itself as devoted to the interest of the 
deaf and hard of hearing, but more specifically “(1) to bring cheer 
and courage into lives that under their deafness tend to become 
morose and morbid; (2) to bring the deaf into as nearly normal 
relations as possible with others, to wean them from a too common 
belief that they are a peculiar people, and to teach them that deafness 
bravely borne is not a mark of difference, but a distinction.” All 
this is certainly a worthy mission, and we have no doubt the new 
magazine will accomplish much in the line of its aim. Its name is 
a happy one and appropriate, for there is certainly no class of persons 
who need courage more than do the deaf or, to put it another way, 
in whom diffidence or timidity is a more serious handicap. We wish 
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the new paper the largest possible success in its chosen field of work. 
It is a monthly, to be issued ten times a year, at the subscription price 
of 50 cents, and it can be obtained by addressing The Surdus Pub- 
lishing Company, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

F. W. B. 


THE ASSOCIATION REVIEw is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. It is 
sent free to Active Members of the Association. Active member. 
ship is obtained upon payment to the Treasurer of the membership 
fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign currency—8s. 4d. 
in English money; 8m. 2pfg. in German money; rofr. 2c. in French 
money; 7 kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish money; 
and rol. 2c. in Italian money. Postal money orders should be 
drawn on Washington, D. C., in favor of F. W. Booth. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing teachers 
may avail themselves of the office of the General Secretary of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, so far as it may be of service tothem. The General Secretary 
aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of Superintendents, belong- 
ing to the above classes, ready for use by any person who may write 
for them. 


A new edition of the work on “Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds,” by Caroline A. Yale, has been pub- 
lished by the Association, and it can now be supplied upon applica- 
tion to the General Secretary. Price for single copies, 25 cents. 


Reprints in pamphlet form of ‘‘My List of Homophenous 
Words ’’ (words that look alike on the lips), by Emma Snow, may 
be obtained through the office of the General Secretary. Price for 
single copies, 25 cents. 


Copies of “The Mechanism of Speech,” by Alexander Graham 
Bell (second edition, with Synopsis and Index added), on sale at $1.20 
per copy. Address orders to F. W. Booth, General Secretary, 1525 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Tongue manipulators, used by articulation teachers, for sale. 
Price, 40 cents each. Address the General Secretary. 


COURAGE 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING. 


The aim of CouRAGE is two fold: (1) to bring cheer and courage into 
lives that under their deafness tend to become morose and morbid; (2) to 
bring the deaf into as nearly normal relations as possible with others, to 
wean them from the too common belief that they are a peculiar people, and 
to teach them that deafness bravely borne is not a mark of difference, but a 
mark of distinction. 

We solicit subscriptions from all, whether deaf or not, who sympathize 
with these aims. The subscription price is 50c. a year (10 issues). 


SURDUS PUBLISHING CO. 


156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Muller-Walle School of Lip Reading 


FOR THE DEAF ADULT 


During the past 5 years the Miiller-Walle System has been successfully taught 
in Boston, under personal direction of Miss M. Bruhn, a graduate of the School 
in Berlin and former assistant to Julius Miiller-Walle, its founder, in Germany. 
The method has been completely translated and adapted to the English. 

Its aim is to teach the pupil to follow quickly and intelligently all general 
conversation. This method, in distinction to other methods, regards the move- 
ments of the organs of speech the important factor. In normal speech, positions 
are of such momentary duration as to be hardly perceptible, and little time is 
spent in mastering positions ; the pupil is trained from the first lesson to 
follow movements. 

A Normal Training Class has been added to the School, in order that the 
method may be represented in different States by competent teachers who are 
themselves deaf. 

For circulars and references address : 


Miss M. E. BRUHN 
610 Pierce Building Copley Sq., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM OF OBJECTIVE 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 


By KATHARINE E. BARRY. 


A system of language teaching that individualizes the c/ements 
of the English sentence to the eye, and indicates at the same time 
grammatical relationships by form, order, and position, affording 
thus, to the deaf child, sight rules for guidance to correct syntax in 
speech and writing. 

The system employs five large wall slates, and assigns to each 
slate an essential element of the English sentence; and for all time 
these slates, in their position and order, form the thought back- 
ground or pattern for all purposes of language analysis or synthesis. 

The system is particularly designed for beginning work, with 
which it has been used with especial success. 

A quarto volume, 36 pages; price, $1.25; in lots of one dozen 
or more, ten per cent. reduction. 

Address KATHARINE E. BARRY, 

School for the Deaf, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


The Patent Vibratory Conversation Tube is the 
latest and, beyond question, the most effective 
device to aid the slightly or very deaf to hear 
with ease, check the growing deafness, and 
improve the hearing. 

The principle of vibration is applied by means of a very sensitive vibrator, 
set in the metal receiver or mouthpiece, and connected with the ear tip by a 
— steel spring wire, which magnifies and carries the sounds directly to the 
ear drum. 

ree is recognized as the greatest known power for transmitting 
sounds 

Prof. James Denison, A. M., Principal of the Kendall School for the Deaf, 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C, says: “I am very much pleased with the 
Vibrator Conversation Tube; it far exceeds my expectation. 1 congratulate 

ou on having invented it. Tt will prove a boon to the deaf, and should be 

introduced in all the Schools for the Deaf.’’ 

Money returned in every instance if not satisfied. 

Write today for ‘‘ Booklet.’’ Price, $5.00 (guaranteed). 


A. W. AYLSWORTH, Fostoria, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Located in most healthful part 
of New York City, 
Combining country with city life. 


A PRIVATE BOARDING 
SCHOOL 


DEAF 


Instruction oral and aural. 

Speech a habit. 

Life out of school a means of culture. 
From Kindergarten to Business or College. 


SUMMER 
CAMP 


of great physical and mental advantage. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 


AT NANTUCKET, MASS., 


THE RENO MARGULIES SCHOOL, 
532-534 West 187th Street, New York City. 


Articulation and Speech-Reading 


ISS BRECKINRIDGE will give instruction to persons with de- 
fective speech and hearing. 
@ While it is advisable for con to be placed under instruction 
at an early age, persons who become partly or totally deaf in later life 
may be greatly benefited by a knowledge of speech-reading. 
@ Especial attention given to aural training and the correction of 
stammering. 


MARY S. BRECKINRIDGE 
8 The Navarre, Gilbert and Yale Avenues, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BLANK ForM FoR APPLICATION FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH TO THE DEAF. 


1907. 
To F. W. BOOTH, Gen. Sec’ y and Treas., 
1525 Thirty-fifth Street N.W., Washington, D. C.: 

1 hereby make application for Active Membership in the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf for the year 
1907-8. 

Enclosed please find $2.00 for the year’s dues. 


Signed, 


Address, 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


Nos. 1 AND 2 Mr. Morris PARK, WEST, 
NEw 


FOUNDED IN 1894 Joun Durron Wricur, M. A., Principal 


SELECT Boarding and Day School for pupils wholly or partially deaf, 
providing them with the same educational and social advantages open to 

those with unimpaired hearing. Instruction is wholly oral. Latent and 
imperfect hearing is scientifically developed and educated. The course extends 
from Kindergarten to college entrance. An illustrated catalogue will be sent on application 


LESSONS IN LIP-READING sereunstruction 


By EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


ISS KATE H. FISH says of the Sook in the American Annals of the 
Deaf: ‘*Tothe semi mute it will be of as much value as to the hard-of- 
hearing. In fact, it would be a good plan to place,a copy of ‘ Lessons in Lip- 
Reading’ in the hands of every speaking graduate from our schools for the 
deaf. ‘Teachers of the deaf, too. will find the book useful.’’ 


Bound in cloth, illustrated. Price, net, $1.00; by mail, $1.06. 


Surpus PuBLisHinG Co., 156 Firru Ave., N. Y Ciry 
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SEVENTH YEAR. REMOVED FROM 847 ST. NICHOLAS AVE, N Y. CITY 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
FOR CHILDREN WITH DEFECTIVE HEARING 


CHESTER ROAD AND OGDEN AVE., SWARTHMORE, PA. “ON THE HILL" 


The Only Private School Offering RURAT, LIFE to its Pupils 
Mrs. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Principal 
Re-opens October ist. Closes May 30th. No Summer Session 
Resident Pupils, $800 Day Pupils, $500 
Tuition includes coaching through College and College fees 
Kindergaiten and Academic Courses. Articulation, Lip-reading, Development of Hearing 


TRAINING CLASS OPEN TO HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Eight Mouths’ Course, one-haif supervisor's work, one-half normal. $150. Certificate upon 
passing tests in Oral Method, Physiology, History of Pedagogy, 
Methods, and Educational Psychology 


INSTRUCTION IN I,1P- 
READING TO ADULTS 


The New York School 


for the Hard-of- Hearing 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL 


Telephone Connection 16 


EDWARD B. NITCHIE, PRINCIPAL 


REFERENCES 

Dr. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL Dr. JAMES F. MCKERNON 
PROF. ENOCH HENRY CURRIER Dr. H. A. ALDERTON 
Dr. D. BRYSON DELAVAN Dr. JOHN K. SHEPPARD 
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-** FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CAROLINE C. SWEET. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 
40 cents. ‘The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in Eng-. 
lish, starts with the past tense instead of the present. Both the 
‘old and the revised editions are on sale. - 


“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40 cents. 


‘STORY READER, NO. 2.” 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by IpA V. Ham- 
MOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40 cents. 


* STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre- 
pared by JANE B. Ketiocc. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single 
copy, 40 cents. 


‘* TALKS AND STORIES.” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. JENKINS, 
M. A. ‘Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60 cents. 


‘““WORDS AND PHRASES.” 


Examples of correct English usage, by Wm. G. Jenxins, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60 cents. 


‘*BITS OF HISTORY.” 


One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single 
copy, 90 cents. 


“A PRIMER OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE.” 


By Ase S. CLARK, M. A., with 25 portraits of authors. Price, 
$7.80 per dozen. Single copy, 75 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


American School for the Deaf, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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VOLTA BUREAU \U PUBLICATIONS, 


WORKS OF PROF. x MELVILLE BELL. 


The Science of 


II, VISIBLE SPEECH AND PHONETICS. 


Edition. 4to. Cloth 
Sounds and their Relations. 
Principles of Speech and Dictionary of Sounds Edition)... 
University Lectures on Phonetics. -Paper......,........ 
Manual of Visible Speech and Vocal Physiol *) 
English Visible Speech in j2 lessons. Englis 
German Edition... 

Explanatory Lecture on Visible Speech 
Visible Speech Charts, 8x12. Seven in the set with explanatory text. . 

‘* 15x 21, without text. Vowels and Consonantal, each, 


Ill. SPEECH OR LIP READING. 
Facial Speech Reading and Articulation Teaching Manual. d edition. . 


a@ Instruction in the Science of Speech, and the Art of Lip or Facial 
Reading as Taught to the Deaf, given at the Bell emegeansnch. Fe ; 
23 W. 44th street, New York city, N. Y., by teachers who pe: ly re- 
ceived their training of Professor Bell. 


IV. BLOCUTION. 


Elocutionary Manual. Principles of Elocution...... 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution ! 
Emphasized Liturgy 

Address to ‘National Association of Elocutionists. 

On the Use of Notations in Elocutionary Teaching: ..... hws 


V. PHONETIC ORTHOGRAPHY AND SHORTHAND. 
World English—The Universal Language.............. 
Hand-Book of World English. Readings 

VI. MISCELLANEOUS MONOGRAPHS. 


Sermon Reading and Memoriter Delivery ............ tak 
Note on Syllabic Consonants : 


Education of the Deaf; Notes and ‘Observations, j.c. Gordon, Ph, D.... 
Facial Speech Reading, H. Gutzmann, M.D. Paper. . 
Marriages of the Deaf imAmerica, A Fay, Ph. D. 
Histories of American Schools for the Deaf. 3 vols. Cloth......,.. 
Helen Keller Souvenir, No, 2, Cloth. ..... 


‘Teachers receive the usual discount. 

Trade terms upon application. — 

Arnold’s Manual and other British publications s upped upon order. _ London | 
— for Volta Bureau Publications: Wm. Wesley & Son, 28 Essex St. 4 


A 
THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
JOHN HITZ, Superintendent. Washington City, D.C. 
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